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Symphony No. 1 in B flat (‘‘ Spring *’) 
CHARLES MUNCH - BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALP 1203 39/74d. 


Symphony No. 4 in D minor 
GUIDO CANTELLI - PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
BLP 1044 29/64d. 


Carnaval; Fantasia in C 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ALP 1168 39/74d. 





Overture: “ Manfred” 
(with Vitava from ‘Ma Vlast’)—Smetana 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
BLP 1009 29/64d. 
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Concerto in A minor 
(with Concerto in A minor—Grieg) 
MOISEIWITSCH 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA cond. OTTO ACKERMANN 
CLP 1008 33/114d. 


Quintet in E Flat 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
PAGANINI QUARTET 
BLP 1031 29/64d. 


Kinderszenen 

(with a selection of Chopin Mazurkas) 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 

ALP 1069 39/744. 

Etudes symphoniques (with Appendix) 


Carnaval 
ALFRED CORTOT 
ALP 1142 39/74d. 


Liederkreis 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU - GERALD MOORE at the piano 


BLP 1068 


29/64d. 


All prices include tax. 
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ROBERT IRVING 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

\U Carnaval—Ballet Music—Schumann 
. ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
STRiL COVENT GARDEN 

‘lin |} > Les Sylphides—Chopin arr. Douzlas 


’. tax 


CLPi013 33/114d. inc. tax 
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HARRY BLECH 


LONDON MOZART PLAYERS 


Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat, 
K.364—Mozart 
with NORBERT BRAININ (Violin) 
and PETER SCHIDLOF (Viola) 
and Symphony No. 35 in D, 
K.385 (‘‘Haffner”’)—Mozart 


CLPi014 33/114d. inc. tax 
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AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 


Norbert Brainin; Siegmund Nissel ; 
Peter Schidlof; Martin Lovett 


Quartet No. 13 in A Minor—Schubert 
BLPicéy 29/6$d. inc. tax 
with Cecil Aronowitz (Viola) 
Quintet in C, K.515—Mozart 
ALP1125 39/7! d. inc. tax 
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Symphonie fantastique—Berlioz 


ALP1137 39/744. inc. tax 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, zarr. 


conducts 
Die Zauberfl6tce—Mozart 
cast includes 
WILHELM STRIENZ . HELGE ROSWAENGE 
ERNA BERGER . TIANA LEMNITZ 
GERHARD HUSCH 


THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
FAVRES SOLOISTEN VEREINIGUNG 


The world-famous recording of 1937-8 
ALP1273-5 3 records 39/7+d. each inc. tax 


CHARLES MUNCH 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Romeo et Juliette, 

Dramatic Symphony—Berlioz 
with MARGARET ROGGERO, LESLIE CHABAY, 
YI-KWEI SZE, the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society 


ALP117)-80 39/74$d. each inc. tax 
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“SWAN LAKE” 
Ballet Suite (Excerpts)— Tchaikovsky 


ROBERT IRVING 


conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


CLPr018 33/114d. inc. tax 




















‘““HOMAGE ’FO “THE QUEEN” 
Malcolm Arnoid 


ROBERT IRVING 


conducting the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


CLPio1r 33/114, inc. tax 





Long Playing Catalogue 1955/56 


is so much more than a catalogue, it is a compact, 
comprehensive reference book of 440 pages on 
Long Playing records issued by “His Master’s 
Voice”, Columbia, Parlophone, M.G:M. 
Amongst its’ many attractive features are 
biographies of many artists and contemporary 
composers, a section devoted to ballet, a history 
of the: world’s leading concert halls and opera 
houses all with numerous illustrations. Obtain- 
able-from your record dealer, price §/*. 
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a leisurely six-movement layout for two 
horns, two violins, viola, and double-bass. 
And an emphasis on the divertimento 
tradition of the soloist-leader by exploiting 
the first violin very substantially throughout, 
even to a hair-raising excursion into the 
tenth position, no less—surely the only one 
in the whole of Mozart ? 

Whether in the first or the tenth position, 
Willi Boskovsky plays exquisitely: leader 
or accomplice as occasion demands—usually 
leader. But the flexibly-counted Vienna 
Octet is nowhere behind in skill or taste, 
whether it is a matter of marvellously clean 
horn-playing, muted second violin and viola 
weaving an exquisite accompaniment in the 
Adagio, or Johann Krump demonstrating 
how much better and lighter and more 
flexible he considers the bass to be than the 
‘cello as the fourth member of a string 
quartet. It happens that I heard this record 
just after writing the review of the Mozart 
Wind Serenade in an adjoining column, and 
the opinion I expressed there is now 
reinforced: with bass-playing of this 
quality available that wind combination 
would spring to life. 

This present divertimento does spring to 
life; and I hope the picture will be com- 
pleted by mentioning that the recording is 
perfect, with the acute balance problems of 
two horns and four strings completely 
solved. If there is a much better Mozart 
record in the catalogues than this, I would 
like to hear it. M.M. 


MOZART. Serenade No. 10 in B flat 
major for Thirteen Wind Instru- 
ments, K.361. Members of 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca LXT5121 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Los Angeles P.O., Steinberg (11/53) CTL7030 
R.1I.A.S. Wind Ensemble (3/54) LGX66006 

(7/54) PL7470 


V.S.0O., Wind Group 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind (12/55) WLP5229 

A smooth recording is robbed of some 
fraction of its effect by a slight hum ; this 
is of a degree which can probably be 
eliminated by any reasonably flexible 
amplifier, but only at the expense of a 
somewhat reduced bass response. And a 
smooth performance is robbed of some 
fraction of its effect by the mildest of 
Occasional upsets; a momentary uncer- 
tainty in the ensemble, or a suspicion of 
tentativeness in the basset-horns. But many 
virtues remain: a sensitive principal oboe, 
so vital to eighteenth century wind music, 
and a choice of tempos more suitable for 
wind-playing than the extremes of adagio 
occasionally encountered in this work. 

In one respect, however, I can detect no 
virtue. Mozart’s fourth movement is a 
minuet with two trios, a form that can prove, 
specially on the repeated performances for 
which a gramophone record is intended, 
only too easily to be of wearisome length. 
So a marginal easing of the situation by 
means of a moderation in repeat-making is 
to be welcomed ; but Ansermet has a more 
drastic remedy—he proceeds straight from 
Trio I to Trio II, omitting even a once- 
through of the Minuet at that point. This 


is overdoing it. 
This new version agrees with all the 
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others listed in using a double-bassoon for 
the “ bass ” part. Mozart, I believe, called 
for a string bass, without even adding “ or 
double-bassoon”’, as an_ alternative ; 
indeed he would have had small temptation 
to do so, considering the impossibility in 
his day of fitting such an instrument with 
keywork even reasonably adequate for 
solo-playing. The earliest critical comment 
on the double-bassoon I can find dates from 
forty-five years later, when still the instru- 
ment was unbearably cumbersome and 
ineffective. Thus in 1825: ‘‘No doubt, 
Ashley would do every justice to the 
powers of the instrument, if he could but 
once make it speak ’’, wrote Busby ; - and 
in 1830: “ This instrument, which rested on 
a stand, had a sort of flue affixed to the top 
of it, similar (with the exception of smoke) 
to that of a Richmond steam-boat. I am 
ignorant, however, whether it produced any 
tone, or whether it was placed in the 
orchestra to terminate the prospect ”’, 
wrote Parke. But I argue for performance 
with a string double-bass not merely on 
grounds of historical accuracy, but also, 
and principally, on grounds of musical 
desirability ; a string foundation at once 
lends bite to and smoothes over ensemble 
wind tone. In the open air, a double- 
bassoon might be a practical convenience, 
though the use of even the modern instru- 
ment is seldom exactly that; indoors, or 
recorded, I do suggest that the string 
alternative would be greatly preferable. 

Perhaps one day we shall have such a 
recorded version; and with five foreign 
performances already in our lists one might 
well be given now by a British ensemble— 
national tastes in wind-playing differ so 
strongly. Meanwhile’ I would recommend 
the Telefunken disc—a very clear recording 
of an alert performance by the Berlin 
R.I.A.S. Ensemble. The new Decca version, 
however, certainly joins the Nixa of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group in being 
a strong runner-up. M.M. 


VIVALDI. Il Cimento dell’Armonia e 
dell’Invenzione, Op. 8. Reinhold 
Barchet (violin), Pro Musica String 
Orchestra conducted by Rolf Rein- 
hardt. Vox DL173-1/3 (three 12 in., 
£6 14s. 44d.). 

The Four Seasons : 
Barchet, Stuttgart Chamb., Munchinger 
(10/51) LXT2600 
Virtuosi di Roma (5/55) (H)ALP1234 
Corigliano, N.Y. S.O., Cantelli ABL3063 
The twelve violin concertos of Vivaldi’s 

Op. 8 make another big, wholesale issue of 

baroque music ; and once again, though 

we applaud Vox’s enterprise and courage, 
there has to be a reservation about the issue 
itself. Let us, however, take the pros first. 

Accompanying the discs is an excellent 

booklet by Joseph Braunstein giving a very 

full account of Vivaldi’s life, his work at the 

Ospedale della Pieta, and his style, with 

discussions of the concerto form and pro- 

gramme music, and with detailed analyses 
of the concertos—of which, though all were 
published in 1725, many were written 
earlier. Barchet has previously recorded 
the first four concertos (which, the most 
musically interesting of the lot, form The 
Four Seasons), but is better here both in tone 
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and in intonation ; and with the exception 
of a single passage in No. 4 he handles every 
difficulty (and there are many) without 
effort, so that the string playing, both in the 
solo and the tutti, is very assured. ‘The 
recording is exceptionally clear and well 
balanced, and in this set the harpsichord 
continuo is for the most part heard at about 
the right strength (though better in, for 
example, No. 3 than in Nos. 6 and 7). It 
would not be true to say that all twelve 
concertos are of equal interest—there is too 
much prolonged gesturing in places ; but 
some of them contain remarkable music— 
the descriptive Four Seasons (full of original 
and effective ideas), the highly developed 
No. 11, the energetic No. 12 (possibly 
intended as an oboe concerto, like No. 9), 
the lovely Largo of No. 8, among other 
examples. 


Then what is the reservation ? Apart 
from minor faults—a viola “ domino” in 
bar 53 of No. 4, an occasional rather sluggish 
bass when accompanying the soloist’s semi- 
quavers, some debatable harpsichord filling- 
in in the slow movements of Nos. 3 and 5— 
there is one fundamental weakness which 
strikes at the success of the whole under- 
taking. A casual visitor who heard me 
playing through part of these six sides said, 
* It’s conscientious playing, but rather dull, 
isn’t it?” My visitor was right enough, 
but why is it dull ? Simply because Mr. 
Barchet concentrates entirely on playing 
the written notes with rigid accuracy, and 
Miss Elsner contents herself (save on two 
occasions when she does take her courage 
in her hands) with chang-chang chords which 
add nothing of musical interest. I won't 
bore readers with the whole business all 
over again, but will just say that in baroque 
music the notes need to be interpreted 
according to the current practices of bowing, 
accentuation, phrasing, ornamentation, and 
so on, and that harpsichord parts were 
supposed to be creative. A good continuo 
player would “imitate the solo part so 
skilfully with his right or left hand, or 
unexpectedly bring in a counter-melody, 
that his listeners would swear it had been 
carefully composed’... . Wait a minute. 
I find that D.S. wrote exactly the same 
thing about the same players in February 
of last year. Oh well, if we all go on saying 
it long enough. ... L.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


CHOPIN. Scherzo in B_ minor. 
Mazurka in B minor, Op. 33, No. 4. 
Mazurka in A minor, Op. 17, No. 4. 
Ballade in A flat, Op. 47.- 
Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29. 
Nocturne in G major, Op. 37, No. 2. 
Polenaise in A flat, Op. 53. Nied- 
sielski (piano). London International 
TWo1147 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Doubtless there are people who like their 
Chopin played as Niedsielski plays it, but I 
am not one of them. He is best when, as in 
the scherzo, the music is quick and he feels 
that something like a strict tempo is called 
for. Elsewhere his rhythm is capricious in 
the extreme. Much of the B minor een 
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is infuriatingly played in what sounds like 
five-four time. The second theme of the 
nocturne is unendurably slow and spineless, 
and the same can be said of the second 
theme of the impromptu. The music has no 
basic pulse to carry it along. Niedsielski 
starts the polonaise with something 
approaching the grandeur this piece 
requires, and then, when he reaches the 
main tune (to which, after all, the first page 
is leading up) he lowers the temperature 
and tosses it off almost nonchalantly. I 
found his playing unmusical and irritating. 
Perhaps one of the technicians felt as I do 
about it for two pages of the Ballade seem 
to have been cut out of the tape before it 
was dubbed on to the disc. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Sonata No. 2 in B flat minor, 
Op. 35, “* Funeral March”. Sonata 
No. 3 in B minor, Op. 58. Julius 
Katchen (piano). Decca LXT5093 


(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Coupled as above : 


Novaes (7/53) PL7360 

Schidler (6/55) (H)ALP1243 
Sonata No.2: 

Backhaus (2/51) LXT2535 

Horowitz (11/53) (H)ALP1087 
Sonata No.3 : 

Malcuzynski (12/52) 88C1005 

Magaloff (7/55) LXT5037 

Lipatti (5/56) 383CX1337 


Katchen plays these two sonatas super- 
latively well. His technique is astonishing, 
and, goodness knows, it needs to be for 
movements like the B flat minor scherzo 
and finale. But there is much more to this 
playing than mere technique. Katchen 
has fire and passion, and a sincere approach 
to this fine music that is always interesting 
even if one does not always see eye to eye 
with him over details. His momentary 
hesitations in the Funeral March—usually 
they occur on every other bar-line—become 
a little worrying once one has noticed the 
trick, but generally he plays this movement 
well enough, taking the trio section quietly 
and simply, as do Horowitz and Schidler, 
whereas Novaes is too eager to “ make 
something of it’’. Katchen takes the last 
eight bars of the march piano, as does 
Schidler. I do not know what justification 
there is for this. Horowitz and Novaes play 
these bars as marked in standard editions. 
I find Horowitz’s climax in this movement 
altogether more exciting than Katchen’s or 
indeed than the other pianist’s listed above. 
But Katchen’s almost dead-level playing in 
the wonderful sotto voce finale is, I think, 
the best of the lot. Schidler is the most 
restrained of the pianists who have recorded 
this sonata, and some may prefer his 
*“ modern ”’ unsentimental approach even 
though he has not quite the technique which 
Horowitz and Katchen bring to the most 
difficult passages. Horowitz is the most 
exuberant and extrovert, though his bril- 
liant playing is handicapped by a recording 
quality of the usual hardness. Perhaps 
Katchen is not quite so realistically recorded 
as Schidler, but by and large this is as good 
a disc of the B flat minor sonata as you 
can buy. 


Anyone who already possesses Lipatti’s 
record of the B minor will probably have 
no very burning desire for another version. 
Lipatti has Katchen’s wonderful technique 
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coupled with an intensity and urgency that 
no normal pianist can hope to equal. His 
LP version is, of course, a transfer from 
78s, and one which A.R. in a recent review 
found rather dull in tone. If you cannot 
manage without the finest modern disc 
quality, you will still find it hard to choose 
between Katchen and Magaloff. The 
quality on the Katchen record in this 
sonata seems to me just a shade less satis- 
fying than that on the reverse side; he 
seems to have been recorded at a slightly 
lower level and perhaps at a greater distance. 
But to offset that, his playing has a little 
more emotional warmth than Magaloff’s. 
A fine record. R.F. 


DEBUSSY. Preludes, Book 2. Friedrich 


Gulda (piano). Decca LXT5117 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Gianoli (4/56) WLP6214 
Gieseking (11/55) 38CX1304 


Gulda, like Casadesus, had previously 
given us only the first book of Debussy 
preludes, whereas Gieseking and Gianoli 
have done them all. Gulda’s Book 2 is very 
much what one might expect: playing of 
great competence but lacking the sympathy 
and the light and shade that make 
Gieseking’s discs such a pleasure to hear. 
Gulda is brilliant in Les tierces alternées and 
Feux d’artifice, and in a different vein General 
Lavine is excellently done. But this pianist 
seems to be rather less in touch with the 
atmospheric preludes. For instance, he 
takes La puerta del Vino too fast for a 
*‘ Habanera ” and plays it insensitively, 
almost with distaste. The recording is good, 
the piano quality better than Gieseking’s, 
though not better than Gianoli’s. Though 
I much enjoyed Gulda’s playing of some of 
these preludes, he has very formidable 
rivals and he is not, I think, to be preferred 
to Gianoli, let alone Gieseking. 

Incidentally something seems to have 
happened at bar 6 of Feutlles mortes; an 
extra beat has got in, and a momentary 
break at a point where the sound should be 
continuous. R.F. 


GRANADOS. Goyescas Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4and 7. Alicia de Larrocha (piano). 
Brunswick AXTL1080 (12 in., 39s. 


74d.). 

Magaloff (4/54) LX T2900 
Ech niz (9/55) WLP5322 
A. Iturbi (5/56) ALP1320 


When I reviewed Miss Larrocha’s first 
disc a little while back, I hoped that so good 
a pianist would receive better recording 
next time. Brunswick has seen to it that she 
has, though the piano tone is somewhat 
determinedly bright, and despite great 
clarity there is also a very noticeable tape 
hiss. But for all my admiration for this 
artist, and knowing full well that she was 
brought up in the Granados tradition by 
the composer’s closest associates, I yet have 
to confess that, playing over her Goyescas 
against Magaloff’s, my preference for the 
latter remains unshaken. Compared with 
his miraculously controlled performances, 
with their sense of line, variety of touch and 
sensitivity to nuance, Miss Larrocha’s sound 
too consistently intense, forceful and bril- 
liant. Her technique is impeccable and 
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sparkling, and her articulation faultless y 
clear-cut. But she does not achiee 
Magaloff’s purity and simplicity (in Los 
Requiebros), his exquisite poetry (in Cologi io 
en la reja), or his delicacy ; we miss tie 
candle-lit mystery in the Fandango and the 
cool night air in La Maja y el Ruisenor. I co 
not want to over-state the case: Miss 
Larrocha has abundant vitality, and in 
El Pelele, clearly, fantasy too. It is simply 
her bad luck that so beautiful a recording 
should have preceded hers on the market. 
L.S. 


MOZART. Fantasia in C minor, 
K.475. Sonata No. 1o in C major, 
K.330. Sonata No. 14 in C minor, 
K.457- Rondo in A minor, K.511. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). Decca 
LXT5167 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

There may be some dispute about the 
performance of the C major Sonata, but I 
think most people will agree that this is the 
best of the three available LP sets of the C 
minor Fantasia and Sonata, and probably 
the best set made since the pre-war Giese- 
king one (which is not on hand for com- 
parison, even if comparison were relevant). 
For reasons, no doubt, of convenient 
lay-out, Decca have separated the Fantasia 
from the Sonata (it would have been possible 
to get it all on to one side—Backhaus does 
not repeat the central section of the Sonata’s 
first movement—but this would have made 
the other side seem very short). It is rather 
interesting to hear the Fantasia as a 
separate piece—it can stand on its own— 
but interesting only as a curiosity to hear it 
preface the galant sonata of eight years 
earlier ! 

Backhaus gives an imposing performance. 
You may feel that he takes the opening 
Adagio a little fast ; but the handling is so 
broad that this can hardly be considered a 
“* fault ”. He builds up the long movement 
with a fine architectural sense, working 
towards the climaxes with skill and depart- 
ing from them most beautifully. 

The first movement of the Sonata is full 
of happy strokes and nicely judged nuances, 
all of them subordinated to a finely deter- 
mined drive. The Adagio, again, may be 
reckoned just a shade fast; but it is 
sensitively played. In the Finale Backhaus 
makes more than I remember any other 
pianist doing of the pleasurably deceitful 
cross-accents in the main theme. Usually 
one hears at once where the first beat of 
the bar lies; Backhaus almost tricks us 
and—it becomes clear this must have been 
what Mozart intended. 


The performance of the C major Sonata 


is not for those who insist on strict time- 


keeping in Mozart. Backhaus is very free, 
apt to hurry and snatch. All the same, the 
way he plays the first movement is distinctly 
attractive, and the sudden, surprising 
ending is exquisitely done. The Andante 
cantabile is disappointing ; one needs a 
steadier pulse when the tempo is so much 
slower, and in the Trio the tendency to 
hurry becomes distressing. The best thing 
in the Finale is Backhaus’s well-shaped 
treatment of the tune that comes after the 
double bar, the one that anticipates 
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BENEVOLI 

Festival Mass for the Consecration of 
Salzburg Cathedral (in 53 parts) 

The Salzburger Domchoir and Soloists 

Franz Sauer — organ 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Wiener 
Symphontker) Conducted by JOSEPH MESSNER 
ABR 4015-6 two 10” Red Label 5§7/4d. 


HINDEMITH 

Mathis der Maler (Symphony) 

and Concert Music for Strings and Brass, Op. 50 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 

Conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 

ABL 3051 12” Red Label 38/3d. 





HONEGGER Jeanne D’Arc au Bucher 

(Foan of Arc at the Stake) 

Dramatic Oratorio — Text by Paul Claudel 

VERA ZORINA and RAYMOND GEROME with 
Frances Yeend, Carolyn Long (Sopranos); Martha 
Lipton (Contralto); David Lloyd (Tenor); Kenneth 
Smith (Bass); John H. Brown (Boy Soprano); 
Temple University Choir; St. Peter’s Boys’ Choir; 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 

Conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 


JANACEK 
Diary of a young man who disappeared : 
ERNST HAFLIGER (Tenor); CORA CANNE MEYER 


(Mezzo-Soprano); FELIX DE NOBEL (Piano) 
ABR 4041 10” Red Label 28/8d. ; 











ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 

plays piano sonatas by 

SCRIABIN Sonata No. 4 in F sharp major, Op. 30 
HINDEMITH Sonata No. 2 (1936) 

BERG Sonata Op. 1 

BARTOK Sonata (1926) 

NBL 5025 12” Green Label 33/114d. 


PHILIPS 
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Philips Electrical Ltd - Gramophone Records Division - Stanhope 
House + Stanhope Place - London W.2 Philips are world-renowned 
makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment 
incorporating the famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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NEW E.P.’s FOR AUGUST 


A typically Viennese 

performance of Mozart’s delightful 
and popular serenade 

MOZART 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, K.525 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Wiener Symphontker) 

Conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 
ABE tIoo10 7” Red Label 13/24d. 


The great Dutch soprano 

in two thrilling performances from 
Verdi operas 

VERDI‘O patria mia’ (Nile aria) 
from Aida 

‘Morro, ma prima in grazia’ 

from Un Ballo in Maschera 

GRE BROUWENSTIJN (Soprano) 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Wiener Symphoniker) 

Conducted by WILHELM LOIBNER 
NBE 11035 7” Green Label 11/10d. 





The magnificent last concerto 

of Brahms, performed and 
recorded with impeccable musicianship 
and complete mastery, by two leading 
virtuosi, Stern and Rose ; in 
partnership with the greatest Brahms 
conductor of our time. A valuable record, 
also contaimng thrilling performances 
of the Brahms’ overtures. 


BRAHMS Double Concerto 

for violin, ’cello and orchestra in 

A minor, Op. 102 coupled with 
Academic Festival Overture Op. 80 
Tragic Overture Op. 81 

ISAAC STERN wiolin | 

LEONARD ROSE ’cello with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York 

Conducted by BRUNO WALTER 
ABL 3139 12” Red Label 38/3d. 
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conducting the 





Rotterdam Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Holland Festival, live recording, June 25th,19 56 








ABL 3103 two 12” Red Label 76/6d. 
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Pamina’s and Papageno’s “‘ Kénnte jeder 
brave Mann ”’. 

The A minor Rondo receives a very 
Beethovenish kind of performance, im- 
pressive at first, but becoming rather 
heavy-seeming after the fourth repetition 
of the theme. It can do with more lilt ; 
as played here, we may begin to weary of it. 

On balance, I should call this a distinctly 
successful disc, one of the best among the 
still surprisingly meagre representation of 
Mozart’s piano music in the catalogues. 
Certainly, the playing of these pieces has 
more character than there is in the 
Gieseking performances, in the integral 
Columbia recording. The recording is 
good, and so is the anonymous sleeve-note. 

A.P. 


MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS. Deutsche 
Tamze und Ecossaisen, Op. 33 
(Schubert). Der Rosenkavalier— 
Waltzes (Strauss). Italian Polka 
(Rachmaninov). L’embargqg ent 
pour Cythére (Poulenc). Slavonic 
Dance No. 10 in E minor, Op. 72, 
No. 2 (Dvorak). Polovtsian Dances 
from “* Prince Igor ” (Borodin). Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin (pianos). 
Brunswick AXTL1081 (12 in., 39s. 
73d.). 

Fun to play, not such fun to listen to, 
would be a usual and not an unfair 
comment on much _ two-piano music. 
“Dances for Duo Pianos ’’, as this disc is 
labelled, can grow tedious. Vronsky and 
Babin are brilliant, but not very winsome, 
players. Their rhythm tends to be a bit 
heavy-handed, and so the Schubert (D.783), 
arranged up from single piano, is not 
especially charming. The Rachmaninov 
Polka Italienne would make a good “ Ditters- 
dorf”: it would be hard to guess the 
composer. Grove lists it as a piano duet ; 
it would seem to have been thickened out a 
bit for duo-keyboards. The Polovtsian 
Dances and the Rosenkavalier Waltzes have 
both been transcribed by Babin himself. 
The players make a remarkable noise in 
these, and give a pretty wonderful display ; 
but who on earth wants such things on 
record when orchestral versions are obtain- 
able ? At best they make a showy stunt 
for the second half of a concert. The 
recording is clean and powerful: so is the 
playing. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Motet No. 2—“ Der Geist hilft 
unsrer Schwachheit auf”, BWV226. 
Motet No. 6—“ Lobet den Herrn, 
alle Heiden”, BWV230. Berlin 
Motet Choir conducted by Giinther 
Arndt. Telefunken LGM65035 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). 

These two motets are sung unaccom- 
panied with remarkable but exaggerated 
precision. No. 2, known in Britain as 





“The Spirit also helpeth us”, seems to 
have been recorded by a larger body of 
singers than the other—no doubt because 
it is for double choir—and in a larger 
building ; the quality is better and so is 
the singing. No. 6, ‘“‘ O Praise the Lord ”’ 
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is for me the least interesting of Bach’s six 
motets, though it comes to life in the final 
** Hallelujah ”’ section. But, and this brings 
me to the great defect of this record, the 
singers bump every single accent from start 
to finish, four to a bar in the opening four- 
two section ; furthermore they isolate each 
quaver, in the quaver runs, like violinists 
using separate bows, so that the music has a 
ghastly automaton atmosphere. In Der Geist 
hilft it is the semiquavers that are isolated, 
and there must be literally thousands of 
intrusive aitches on this disc. It must be very 
difficult to train a choir to sing like this, and 
to my mind it is very sad that anyone should 
attempt to do so. The final choral in 
Der Geist hilft offers few opportunities for a 
display of this technique and reveals the 
choir as the expressionless instrument it is. 
I must repeat that the singers do what is 
asked of them with great skill. 

There are only seven to eight minutes of 
music on either side of this disc. R.F. 


COUPERIN. Treis Lecons de Téné- 
bres : Premiére lecon, “ Incipit 
Lamentatio Jeremiae”; Deuxiéme 
lecon, “Et egressus est a filia 
Sion”; Troisiéme lecon, “Manum 
suam misit hostis”. Pierrette 
Alarie (soprano), Basia Retchitzka 
(soprano), Amtoine Geoffroy-De- 
chaume (organ), Manuel Recas- 
seno (basse d’archet). Motet de 
Sainte Suzanne. Pierrette Alarie 
(soprano), Léopold Simoneau 
(tenor), Georges Abdoun (bass), 
Ensemble Vocal de Paris, 
Orchestre de Chambre Gérard 
Cartigny conducted by Ernest Bour. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93077 

_ (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Trois Lecons de Ténébres : 


Holetschek 
Motet de Ste. Suzanne 


(6/55) WLP5387 
Vyvyan, Herbert, etc. 
(11/55) OL50079 

In this new Ducretet-Thomson and in 
the Nixa recording, the Trois Legons de 
Ténébres are not recognisable as the same 
work. Pierette Alarie sings them sometimes 
twice as fast, sometimes as much as four 
times as fast, as Hugues Cuenod does. If it 
were not for the pitch of the accompaniment, 
you might think, when putting on the 
Ducretet-Thomson, that you had by mistake 
put on the Nixa LP at 78 r.p.m.! 

The Swiss tenor sings this haunting 
music, with its long-spun vocalises, its 
smoky drifts of harmony, its sudden gleams 
and flashes, with a supple, delicate phrasing : 

How exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along 
the line ! 
Cuenod’s slow, controlled melismas are 
Mile. Alarie’s rapid trills. It is extra- 
ordinary to meet with two such widely 
differing conceptions of the same piece of 
music. Since the Legons are lamentationes, 
not jubilationes, there seems little doubt as 
to which artist has the more authentic 
style; and D.S., who knows more about 
this sort of music than I do, also had 
nothing but praise for the Nixa record. 
Nevertheless, it is rather hard not to enjoy 
Mile. Alarie’s bird’s-eye view of the music— 
though not in the profound way that we 
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enjoy Cuenod’s performance. She is bright, 
exact, attractive. Each singer has found a 
worthy partner in the Third Lesson. 

In the Nixa disc, Franz Holetschek uses 
a harpsichord for first and third lessons 
and an organ for the second, “ exactly as 
Couperin indicated ” (D:S.). The Ducretet- 


Thomson has an organ in all three. The 
Nixa sleeve prints a short note and all the 
words (more valuable than any note) ; 
the Ducretet-Thomson has only a note, by 
the organist of the performance, M. 
Geoffroy-Dechaume, who remarks in the 
course of it that “‘ as regards the tempos, 
we have conformed to the metronome 
tempo markings which have been given to 
us by Sauveur, L’Affilard, Loulie, Ons en 
Bray, La Chapelle Choquel, by means of 
a marked time-piece or a metronome ”’. 

When Legons are got through so quickly, 
they do not fill anything like a whole 
12-inch disc. The space is used for the 
Motet de Sainte Suzanne, in which one of the 
most delightful of saints is invoked in 
Captivatingly pretty music, with fresh, 
picturesque harmonies and a _ virginal 
purity in the caprices of the vocal line. The 
writing is sprightly and operatic, without 
being in the least frivolous (though on the 
label the soprano air “‘ O Susanna ” looks 
odd as the eye catches it). Here again 
there is a striking difference of interpretative 
policy between the two versions. Where 
Couperin wrote running quavers, Professor 
Lewis has his singers sing running quavers 
(as in the long set of divisions on the word 
“corona” in the second phrase of the 
motet). But M. Bour has his singers and 
players lourer such passages, with the first 
of each pair of notes accented and 
lengthened, the second touched on lightly 
and quickly. 

I like the forthright, fresh singing of 
Léopold Simoneau here; the timbre is 
more attractive than William Herbert’s, 
though the style seems almost a little too 
candid. I also prefer the voice of Mlle. 
Alarie (Mme. Simoneau) to Jennifer 
Vyvyan’s. But George James’s voice is 
more clearly defined than Georges Abdoun’s. 
The conducting, however, is more sensitive 
in the English performance. 


MOZART. Eine Kleine Deutsche 
Kantate, K.619. “Die ihr unermess- 
lichen Weltalls Schépfer ehrt.” 
Ridente la calma, K.152. Als Luise 
die Briefe, K.520. Sehnsucht nach 
dem Frihlinge, K.596. Komm, 
liebe Zither, K.351. Die Zufriedem- 
heit, K.349. An die Einsamkeit, 
K.391. Abendempfindung, K.423. 
Maria Ribbing (soprano), Stig 
Ribbing (piano), Ebbe Grims-Land 
(mandolin). H.M.V. BLPCr (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). © 

The little Masonic cantata on the first 
side of this disc is said on the sleeve-note 
not to be mentioned in the last edition of 

Kéchel’s catalogue (1947), but as it appears 

in the index of Einstein’s book on the com- 

poser (1946) and is certainly in the 1951 

Kleine Kochel, which I possess, the statement 

is not accurate. The manuscript of the 

work was given by a Swedish diplomat to 
the Uppsala University Library in the 
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eighteenth century. He wrote to his brother 
that he had amused himself by going 
through all Mozart’s manuscripts before the 
composer’s widow sold them to the printers 
and, later, that he possessed “‘ a wealth of 
them ”’, including this Cantata. He had 
also amused himself by playing piano duets 
and billiards (Mozart’s favourite game) with 
Constanza. 

The Cantata, composed about the period 
of The Magic Flute, alternates sections of 
recitative aria and has some _ phrases 
reminiscent of the opening section of the 
first aria for the Queen of Night. It is 
solemn and effective music and more 
interesting than the full-scale Masonic 
cantatas recorded on Philips ABL3022. 

Maria Ribbing has an attractive light 
soprano voice, not always under perfect 
control, and sings the Cantata in excellent 
style. Her accompanist is a great-grandson 
of one of the brothers of the diplomat 
mentioned above. He plays well throughout, 
though not so stylishly as Gieseking in the 
songs duplicated on the Schwarzkopf 
Mozart disc (Columbia 33CX1321). This 
is particularly evident in the graceful 
phrases of the piano postludes in Sehnsucht 
nach dem Friihlinge, and in Als Luise die Briefe, 
in which Gieseking made a wonderful effect 
with the single last note, suggesting the last 
fragment of the letters had been burnt up, 
but which Stig Ribbing plays merely as a 
high treble note of no special significance. 

Miss Ribbing sings charmingly in all the 
songs (and poignantly in the one about 
Luisa’s burning of the love letters) and 
phrases well, but has not Schwarzkopf’s 
distinction of style, nor does she sound quite 
at ease in the Italian of Ridente la calma. 
Komm, lieber Zither and Die Zufriedenheit, 
both sung to mandoline accompaniment, 
are delightful. Recording and balance are 
good. The sleeve-note is printed in Swedish 
and English. A.R. 


SCHUBERT. Der Strom. Der Wan- 
derer, Op. 65, No. 2 (Schlegel). 
Totengrabers Heimweh (Craigher). 
Auf der Donau, Op. 21, No. 1 
(Mayrhofer). Fischerweise, Op. 96, 
No. 4 (Schlecht). Der ziirnende 
Barde (Bruchman). Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus- Op. 24, No. 1 
(Schiller). Heinz Rehfuss (baritone), 
Frank Martin (piano). Decca 
LW5235 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Three of these songs do not seem ever to 
have been recorded before and all of them 
are welcome additions to the catalogues. Of 
these songs, Der Strom and Auf der Donau are 
““ water music ” and Der Wanderer a lyrical 
song wholly unlike the familiar one with 
the same title. 

Heinz Rehfuss’s forthright, if not very 
subtle, singing shows to great advantage in 
the vigorous measures of Der Strom and Der 
ziirnende Barde (which Richard Capel called 
Schubert’s “‘ jolliest bass song’) and his 
fine bass-baritone gives the necessary weight 
to the agonised cries of “* Ewigkeit ” in the 
superb dramatic song Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus. He is unable to fine his tone down 
to the required level in his singing of the 
lovely melody of Der Wanderer (which is 
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effectively doubled in the ’cello register of 
the piano) and for the same reason he misses 
some of the eerie effect of Auf der Donau (the 
poem is a typically gloomy example of 
Mayrhofer’s muse), but he has the low 
F sharp for the end of Schubert’s highly 
imaginative setting. (The song begins in 
E flat major and ends in F sharp minor.) 
Fischer-Dieskau recorded Totengrdabers 
Heimweh on H.M.V. ALP1295, and com- 
paring the two renderings I find honours 
are about easy. Rehfuss’s voice is better 
suited to the song—Fischer-Dieskau sounds 
too refined a grave-digger—but his inability 
to sing below mezzo-forte robs the lament 
in the latter part of the song of some of the 
poignance the other artist brought out so 
well. Frank Martin, in all else a satisfactory 
accompanist, begins the song not only too 
slowly (Gerald Moore’s tempo, on the other 
hand, was perhaps a shade too fast) but 
halts the rhythm of the first and third beats 
of the marching bass figure. Gerald Moore 
secures the fp marked without doing this. 
Mr. Rehfuss is recorded with undue 
prominence and so his voice is more 
reverberant than is natural, but in spite of 
this, and other points noted, this is an 
enjoyable recital and made all the more so 
by the printing of the German words, with 
English prose translations, on a _ leaflet 
contained in the cover. A.R. 


SCHUBERT. Mass in G major. 
Yvonne Ciannella (soprano), Ray- 
mond Keast (baritone), Walter 
Carringer (tenor), Robert Shaw 
Chorale and String Ensemble con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw. Sung in 
Latin. 

CHORAL RECITAL. Motet : Komm, 
Jesu, komm (Bach) with String 
Ensemble. Der Abend, Op. 64, 
No. 2; Nachtens, Op. 112, No. 2; 
Zum Schluss, Op. 65, No. 15 
(Brahms). Robert Shaw Chorale 
conducted by Robert Shaw with John 
Wustman and James MaclInnes 
(pianos). Sung in German. H.M.V. 
ALP1360 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Mass in G major : 

V.S.O., Acad. Choir, Grossmann (7/53) PL7510 

This is a pleasant record. The singers, 
both choir and soloists, have a fresh, 
youthful quality that is attractive, especially 
in the Schubert Mass, which is itself fresh 
and youthful. This is a small-scale work 
written by the composer when he was still 
in his *teens and hardly aware of the full 

meaning of the words. He contrives a 

surprisingly successful Credo in a single 

section of march-like music without any 
rhythmic variety whatever, and I found the 

Benedictus for the three solo voices most 

beautiful. The accompaniment is for 

strings alone, and on this record a small 
string band is used, in keeping with the 
scale of the music. The balance is very good, 

and so is the quality of the sound. A.R. 

complained, when reviewing the rival 

Viennese recording, of the poor quality of 

the violins while in other respects finding 

this recording excellent. The violin tone 
on the new American disc is better, though 

I do not otherwise find much to choose 

between the two. I think Robert Shaw tries 
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to make tco much of the Kyrie, and I prefer 
the quieter, more unobtrusive and devotiona 
version from Vienna. On both discs the 
bass is less attractive than the other soloists, 
but I would not complain of any of them. 

Anyone who already has the Viennese 
version of the Schubert Mass will not neec 
to change, but for new customers the music 
on the back may be a decisive factor. I do 
not myself wish to hear Schubert’s “‘ Song 
of Miriam ” again for some time, and find 
the backing to the new disc altogether more 
attractive. The Bach motet, ‘* Komm, 
Jesu, komm ’’, is a sublime piece of music, 
excellently sung here with an unobtrusive 
string accompaniment which solves all 
intonation problems and in any case is 
probably authentic. I wish it were possible 
to distinguish between the two choirs in 
such music. Over and over again Bach 
writes phrases which he wants tossed to and 
fro between two choirs placed in different 
parts of the church; the effect can be 
immensely exciting. Anyone listening to 
this disc without the music in front of him 
would never know that two choirs were 
singing; the antiphonal effects go for 
nothing at all. I believe that the best 
solution is to have one choir a good deal 
farther from the microphone than the other 
for these antiphonal sections ;_ the listener 
is then in effect in the same position as some- 
one in the church sitting much nearer to 
one choir than to the other, and that is not 
at all a bad place to be. I am sure that this 
is the only way of conveying a composer’s 
antiphonal intentions until such time as we 
all have binaural listening. 

It remains for me to add that this record 
also contains some little-known and rather 
sombre Brahms pieces for choir and piano 
accompaniment, and that these, like the 
rest of the music, are nicely sung and 
recorded. R.F. 


STRAVINSKY. Renard. Michel 
Sénéchal and Hugues Cuenod 
(tenors) ; Heinz Rehfuss (baritone) ; 
Xavier Depraz (bass) ; Istvan Arato 
(cimbalom). Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Apollo Musagetes. 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca LXT5169 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Apollo Musagetes : 

Vienna Chbr., Hollreiser (4/55) PL8270 
Congratulations and thanks to Decca not 
only at having produced the first recording 
of Renard to be issued in this country, but 
on having made it such a crackerjack one. 

The work (written in 1916-7), it should 

perhaps be explained, is a_ burlesque 

adapted from Russian folk stories with a 

text by Stravinsky (French translation by 

Ramuz), and was first performed by the 

Diaghilev company in 1922: it concerns a 

fox who seizes a cock whom he persuades to 

jump down from his perch, but who is 
himself caught by a cat and a goat. It is 
scored for seven wind instruments, five 
strings, cimbalom and percussion—a com- 
bination from which Stravinsky extracts 
original and fantastic sonorities—and em- 
ploys four voices, each of which characterises 
one of the animals. The vocal parts, wildly 
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August Releases 


BACH, J. S. 

Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra No. 1 
in D minor (BWV 1052) 

Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra No. 2 
in E (BWV 1053) 

Helma Elsner, harpsichord—Pro Musica Orches- 
tra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 

1—12-in. record PL 9510 


MOZART 

String Quartet in F, K.158 

String Quartet in B flat, K.159 

String Quartet in E flat, K.160 (E-K.159a) 

The Barchet Quartet 

1—12-in. record PL 8690 


ROMANTIC OVERTURES 

WEBER : Oberon—Der Freischiitz—Euryanthe 
MENDELSSOHN : Ruy Blas—The Hebrides 
SCHUBERT : Rosamunde 

Bamberg Symphony (Perlea) 

1—12-in. record PL 9590 


STRAUSS, RICHARD 

Metamorphoses for 23 Solo Strings 

Four Last Songs 

Christel Goltz, soprano—Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna — Bamberg Symphony 
(Hollreiser) 

1—12-in. record PL 9400 


STRAVINSKY 

Concerto in D for Violin 

Duo Concertant 

Jeu de Cartes (A Card Game) Ballet 
Soloists—Concerts Colonne. Orchestra, Paris— 
Bamberg Symphony (Byrns, Hollreiser) 
1—12-in. record PL 9410 


333 rpm. 


High Fidelity 
Long Playing 
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Microgroove Records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD. 
23I OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I - 
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Some Comments... .- 


BRUCKNER 
Symphony No. 8 in C minor (1890 version) 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna 
(Horenstein) 
2—12-in. records PL 9682 


ee 


. the greatest Bruckner performance we 
remember in twenty years, whether on records, the 
radio, or in the concert hall. Not only has this 
performance a radiant eloquence and warmth allied 
to an outstanding beauty of orchestral playing, but 
it shows a grasp of the work’s complex structure 
unparalleled by any other we have heard.” 


The Monthly Letter (EMG) June, 1956 













WUHRER RECORDINGS 


‘* Friedrich Wihrer is a pianist of great power and 
musical penetration whose Vox recordings deserve 
wider attention than they seem to receive.” 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor—The Observer, 
24 June, 1956 


Wiihrer has recorded among others for Vox: 


BEETHOVEN 

Fantasia in C minor for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 80 
Akademie Kammerchor—Vienna Symphony (Krauss) 
(with Schubert, Song of the Spirits over the Water) PL 6480 


BRAHMS—LISZT—SCHUMANN 
Paganini Variations PL 8850 


SCHUBERT 
Sonata in A for the Pianoforte (D.664) 
Sonata in G for the Pianoforte (D.894) PL 8590 


Sonata in B for Pianoforte (D.575) 
Sonata in C minor for the Pianoforte (D.958) PL 8420 


WEBER 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 1 in C, Op. 11 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 in E flat, Op. 32 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna (Swarowsky) PL 8140 
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The price is no longer HI-FI Frightening. 
have REAL HIGH FIDELITY on both Gramophone 
and Radio at home for under £100. The secret is 
in our specially designed cabinet—designed to 
please the modern eye as well as the present-day 


pocket. 


ALSO we can offer unbiased advice to both the 
non-technical and the ‘“ boffins.’’ 


COME IN TO SEE IT—DISCUSS IT—HEAR IT Jason V.H.F. Tuner unit, 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1877 


gine 


2 
ance” 








You can 








Larg Hi-Fi Cabinet above fitted with 
Leak TLIO Amplifier, 


Collaro Transcription unit 











SPECIALISTS IN MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 


LARG’S OF HOLBORN SS 


76-77 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 
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The NEW 
THERMIONIC TP100 
AMPLIFIER and 
REMOTE CONTROL UNIT 


THIS superb new 10-watt Amplifier and Control unit will shortly 

be in your dealer’s window. Destined to be the “heart” of all 
top quality reproducing systems, its performance with a good bass 
and H.F. speaker combination* will demand a new evaluation of the 
term “ high fidelity’. Be ready to install your TP.100 this autumn— 
we will send you full technical details on request. 





% The most modern and efficient H.F. unit obtain- PRICE 

able is, of course, the KELLY RLS/! RIBBON LOUD- 

SPEAKER. See your dealer about a Kelly Ribbon £3'7° 10s: 
Speaker—now ! COMPLETE 
THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HYTHE « SOUTHAMPTON Telephone: Hythe 3265/9 
and at Morris House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 6422 
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difficult to sing, are handled with virtuosity 
by the soloists here (I hope the sleeve, which 
I have not yet seen, will give the words) ; 
Ansermet is in his element in securing 
precise playing; and the recording is 
Decca’s most vivid. An intriguing frolic. 
Apollo Musagetes, also first produced by 
Diaghilev (in Paris, 1928) although com- 
missioned for a festival in Washington, is 
Stravinsky in his “ statuesque ”’ classic style. 
It is a ballet blanc whose Greek mythological 
subject suggested to the composer using a 
string orchestra, a diatonic idiom and classic 
forms. Though some of the dance variations 
are of less interest, Stravinsky was inspired 
to write noble music for the god Apollo 
himself ; and the final Apotheosis—-like the 
ending of the Symphony of Psalms—shows a 
haunting use of repeated thematic fragments. 
Decca takes a side-and-a-third over the 
work, as against Vox’s single side (though 
the timings of the two are within five 
seconds of each other), so that considerations 
of coupling and of expense may enter into 
one’s choice ; but the important criteria 
are performance and recording. On the 
former count, Hollreiser is more austere, 
Ansermet more expressive and graceful 
(e.g. the Pas d’action for Apollo and the 
three Muses), though at the same time 
trenchant and exciting (as in the Coda) ; 
as to the technical quality, Decca gets a 
more “ covered,” slightly woolly, tone at 
the start, compared with Vox’s crystal-clear 
forward quality, but there is richness too, 
as in the big slashed chords in Apollo’s 
second variation. Whichever version you 
decide on, you will have a fine disc. 


P.B. 


MARAN SONG RECITAL. Standchen 
—No. 4 from “ Schwanengesang ” 
(Schubert). Ich liebe dich (Bect- 
hoven). Minnelied, Op. 71, No. 5 
(Brahms). None but the Lonely 
Heart, Op. 6, No. 6 (Tchaikovsky). 
I love thee, Op. 5, No. 3 (Grieg). 
Elegie (Massenet). Widmung, Op. 
25, No. x (Schumann). George 
Maran (tenor), Ivor Newton (piano). 
Decca LW5232 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

George Maran, an American tenor who 
sings in Salzburg, is not unknown to 
collectors: he appears to advantage in the 
Decca complete Messiah, and less satis- 
factorily on Philips’ Finta Semplice. Here he 
makes his solo disc début with a recital of 
“Famous Love Songs ” 

One begins with a very favourable 
impression. In Schubert’s Serenade, Mr. 
Maran sounds attractively youthful and 
ardent. The impression is intimate, as if 
he were singing in a small room, softly and 
as beautifully as possible, and with much 
feeling. But as the recital progresses, the 
effect grows monotonous. We may start by 
forgiving the unformed style, because of 
the sincerity ; after a while the lack of any 
kind of energising begins to become weari- 
some, and by the time we reach Widmung, 
which must have some vigour in the decla- 
‘nation, we may fcel like prescribing a 
course of super-vitamins ! 

Mr. Maran’s French (in the Massenet) 
1s not very happy ; his English is sometimes 
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affected by an attack of “‘ singer’s vowels ”’ : 
** Narn bart tha lonely heart . . . glardness ”’, 
etc. Yet the voice is a very pleasant one ; 
though the low notes are only just filled 
out, the tone only just rounded. The turn 
in Widmung i is not very skilfully negotiated. 

The recording must have been with the 
singer very close to the microphone, since 
we clearly hear every breath. The effect of 
intimacy is not unsuitable, but Ivor 
Newton’s piano accompaniment is a shade 
** plummily ” recorded. A 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH SONG, 
Vol. x1. Fair, sweet, cruel (Ford). 
Come sorrow, come; It was a 
lover and his lass; Mistress mine, 
well may you fare (Morley). What 
then is love but mourning ;; When 
Laura smiles (Rosseter). I saw my 
lady weep; Awake, sweet love; 
In darkness let me dwell (Dowland) 
Peter Pears (tenor), Julian Bream 
(lute). Decca LW5243 (10 in., 
19s. 6d.). 


Last June I reviewed Volume 3 of this 
anthology, containing twentieth century 
English songs. Volume 1 contains Eliza- 


‘bethan lute songs, to which Peter Pears again 


brings his sensitive way with English words, 
his characteristic timbre and his very 
individual way of placing a phrase within 
his voice. Julian Bream provides a most 
beautifully fashioned accompaniment. Yet 
the record is best not played through 
at a sitting, for a certain monotony of timbre 
results. One starts to wonder whether it 
would not have. been a good idea to have a 
contrasting voice for some of the songs—and 
to have included, perhaps, a Morley two- 
part canzonet. Played singly, however, the 
songs afford great pleasure ; there is hardly 
any need at this date to write about the 
felicities and light touch of Morley, or about 
Dowland’s expressive music. Mr. Pears’s 
voice is perhaps a little heavy for some of 
the Morley songs. The recording is very 
clear, and made at a very high level; 
listeners will find that they must turn the 
volume control unexpectedly far down if 
the result is not to be uncomfortable. A.P. 


ROBIN RECITAL. II bacio (Arditi). 
Theme and Variations (Proch). 
Villanelle (Dell ’Acqua). Rossignol 
(Alabiev). Mado Robin (soprano), 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 
Decca LW5239 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Mado Robin’s voice, which was at its 
best in the reflective passages of Lakmé, as 
far as recordings are concerned, had a very 
appealing, shallow charm. Of course, it is 
not the kind of charm to which the English 
ear easily surrenders (we tend to like port 
wine contralto types more readily). The 
first effect of playing this record is to reflect 
that true though the recording apparently 
is, Mme Robin’s voice has become thinner 
and more shallow. But it is largely an 
illusion. Repeated hearings show that in 
the cantante part of it, as opposed to the 
sensational attissimo (which is often rather 
more like whistling than singing), there is 
much grace and even a pretty colour. 












gI 








However, in /l Bacio and in the Villanelle 
I would opt for the versions recently made 
by Rita Streich on Deutsche Grammophon 
as being more attractive. Mme Robin 
never sounds laboured in. her upward 
flights, though some of the things that she 
or someone had thought out for her to do 
are laboured in the extreme ; the Nightingale 
for instance, gains nothing at all by having 
an agility test incorporated in its tail. The 
Proch variations sound rather heartless and 
the intonation in passing notes is not every- 
where precise—a fault from aan Galli 
Curci also suffered passim. 


The technical feat of such singing is not 
sO amazing as it seems—given a voice of 
this kind. It is when such coloratura is 
asked for from a dramatic soprano that we 
begin to wonder if some secret in the 
teaching of singing has been lost. The 
altissimo notes up to a B flat sung on this 
record by Mme Robin are those which 
caused Mozart to marvel when he heard 
Aguiari. 

Those who like hurdling races will get 
a lot of fun from setting Mme Robin 
jumping alongside Méiliza Korjus and 
Erna Sack. P.H.-W. 


TRADITIONAL SONGS. Lord Rendal ; 
O no John; [’m seventeen come 
Sunday (arr. Sharp) ; How deep in 
love am I (arr. Hughes) ; Jam (arr. 
Benjamin) ; Soldier, Soldier ; O can 
ye sew cushions. Norma Proctor 
(contralto), Alec Redshaw (piano). 
Decca LW5248 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 


There is much to delight on this record ; 
I particularly enjoyed Jan which was new 
to me and on whose origins I can only 
speculate. And Norma Proctor does 
splendidly by Lord Rendal, far the biggest 
song on the disc. In the coy numbers she 
is much less happy. O no, John sounds 
charming sung dead-pan by schoolchildren, 
but what on earth is a modern fully-trained 
singer to make of it ? If the song is “‘acted”’, 
and Miss Proctor acts with her voice for all 
she is worth, one is irresistibly reminded of 
Edwardiana such as the unforgettable 
record of Clara Butt and her husband 
singing The Keys of Heaven. Miss Proctor’s 
over-careful elocution suggests no very deep 
knowledge of the soil, and good folk-singers 
surely must have an earthy quality some- 
where in their make-up, a basic simplicity. 
And a genuine folk-singer would, of course, 
have sung these words just as dead-pan as 
children do; they always left the words 
to convey the meaning and kept the singing 
almost expressionless. This record also 
raises the accompaniment problem. If you 
must have an accompaniment at all, it 
should surely be unassertive, at any rate in 
a genuine folk-song. The accompaniment to 
Soldier, soldier on this disc sounds like an 
imitation of Fagade, and that to How deep in 
love am I? takes every speck of traditional 
or folk atmosphere out of the tune and turns 
it into a not-very-good art-song But Miss 
Proctor can sing all right when she has the 
right song to get her teeth into. She makes 
beautiful sounds in O can ye sew cushions, 

R.F. 


and 7an is delightful. 











OPERATIC 


BRITTEN. The Little Sweep. 
Sam David Hemmings (treble) 
Rowan Jennifer Vyvyan (sop.) 
Miss Baggott Nancy Thomas (con. 
Juliet Brook April Cantelo (sop. 


_— Bob | Trevor Anthony (bass) 
a. Peter Pears (tenor) 


Gay Brook Michael Ingram (treble) 
Sophie Brook Marilyn Baker (sop.) 
Johnny Crome 

Robin Fairhurst (treble) 
Hugh Crome Lyn Vaughan (treble) 
Tina Crome Gabrielle Soskin (sop.) 
English Opera Group Orchestra, 
Choir of Alleyn’s School conducted 
by Benjamin Britten. Decca LXT 
5163 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Let’s Make an Opera has made so many 
friends that a record of the little opera itself 
is most welcome. Those who have enjoyed 
this unusual entertainment in the theatre 
will forgive me if I briefly explain what 
happens. 

The 1st Act of Let’s Make an Opera has 
no music in it: it is a scene in which a 
number of children, helped by the grown- 
ups, decide that instead of the usual 
Christmas play, they will do an opera, 
writing it to suit themselves (one of the 
grown-ups is most conveniently an excellent 
composer) and staging the whole thing. 
The 2nd Act is a rehearsal of the opera— 
and it is here that the theatre audience is 
drawn in and asked to sing four songs 
which are to serve as Overture, Entr’actes 
and Finale. The grd Act is the performance 
of the opera itself, The Little Sweep (a story 
of the bad old days when chimney-sweeps 
used small boys to climb the chimneys and 
didn’t use them too well), and it is this 
that is recorded here. 

It is a first-class performance by what 
may be called a star-studded cast and of a 
standard that one is unlikely to get in a 
theatre run. (Peter Pears, for instance, is 
hardly likely ever to sing this, for he scarcely 
has a solo phrase to himself.) —The composer, 
who has never conducted this piece in the 
theatre—daunted, no doubt, by having to 
teach the audience their songs—gives a taut, 
polished and extremely well-rehearsed per- 
formance. Speeds tend to be quick, but 
this exemplary cast can get away with 
them with clarity of words, even though 
one sometimes feels that they are only just 
managing it. That most effective Trio 
“Wait until we catch him ”’, sung after 
the sweep’s boy has disappeared, is an 
instance. ‘“‘ Phew!” one imagines the 
singers saying at the end of it, “ that was 
a lick’. Personally I think this Trio loses 
something of its effect, sounding excited but 
lacking emphasis: the characters have no 
time to sound angry. The composer’s first 
thought, suggested in his direction allegro 
pesante, seems to me a better one. 

The audience songs are slicker than they 
ever are in the theatre, but here there is no 
cause for complaint ; in a recording it was 
wise not even to pretend that these are 
audience songs. And how good it is, in the 
beautiful Night Song, to hear the birds all 
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calling at their proper places in the bar 
and the sound rising and dying as the 
composer intended. In the theatre this was 
the one thing that beat the audience and it 
was impossible to do much more than let 
them enjoy themselves making their bird- 
calls without regard to the musical effect. 

Jennifer Vyvyan brings lovely touches to 
some of Rowan’s phrases, while April 
Cantelo is a most charming Juliet. Nancy 
Thomas as Miss Baggott is the one 
disappointment : she sounds _ rather 
plummy and is less convincing as a char- 
acter than the others. The recording does 
not always catch her final consonants 
adequately. When, weary after the chase, 
she comes in, collapses on to a chair, and 
sings “‘ Oh, my poor fee! ”’, one feels that 
that is a matter she should take up with 
Decca. Actually, the final “t” is just 
there, but not adequately for those listeners 
who don’t know the opera and want to 
enjoy it with ease. Everyone else is 
exemplary, including the men soloists, and 
the children mostly do well. 

The opera has been well edited for non- 
visual hearing and Decca’s recording is 
first-rate. The disc should make even more 


friends for this most attractive little piece. - 


And to those who do not know it may I say 
that they will find it much more than a jolly 
children’s opera: there are solo and 
ensemble pieces in it of great imagination. 
T.H 


HUMPERDINCK. “Hansel und Gretel” 
—Selection. Renate Laude (Ha4nsel), 
Sonja Schéner (Gretel), Robert 
Koffmane (Father), Mimi Aarden 
(Sandman), Edeltraut Maria 
Michels (Dew Fairy), Orchestra of 
the Stadtische Opera, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Wolfgang Martin. Tele- 
funken TM68054 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Drastic cuts must be expected in items 
chosen from an opera to make a “‘Selection”’, 
and the only ones to emerge whole on this 
disc are the “little man ” song, the even- 
ing prayer duet, and the Sandman’s song in 
Act 2, and the Dew Fairy’s song in Act 3. 
From Act 1 there are the “ prayer ”’ section 
only of the Overture, a snatch of the dance- 
duet, the Father’s story of the Witch, 
without the interjections by the Mother. 
The Witch herself never appears, but there 
is a bit of her “‘ gallop” on the orchestra 
and of the children’s duet “‘ What odour 
delicious ”’. 

Selections of this kind are presumably 
meant for those who cannot afford, or do 
not want, the complete works from which 
they come: and certainly a taste of the 
cream (or should it be the gingerbread ?) 
is given here in a reasonably good per- 
formance. The children’s parts are well 
enough sung—Sonja Schoner is_ very 
charming in her little Act 2 song—and 
Robert Koffmane is excellent as the Father. 
But it was absurd to cast a hooty-fruity and 
scoopy voice for the soprano part of the 
Sandman: the texture of Mimi Aarden’s 
voice is pure contralto. Horns lack mellow- 
ness, but the strings sound well and the 
balance is adequate. The lovely Columbia 
recording of the complete opera is, of course, 
in another class altogether. A.R. 
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MOZART. Se alPimpero from “ Lz 
Clemenza di Tito”. Dies Bildnis ist 
bezaubernd schén from “ Di 
Zauberfléte”’. Ich baue ganz anc 
O wie angstlich from “ Die Entfiih- 
rung aus dem Serail’’. Torna la pace 
from “‘Idomeneo’”’. Concert Aria, 
K.431. Léopold Simoneau (tenor). 
Orchestre du Théatre des Champs 
Elysées conducted by André Jouve. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93091 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

A collection of Mozart arias by this tenor 
would in any case be welcome, and the 
tactful selection is the more so because it 
includes two arias we ought to know better. 
That from Titus is comparatively conven- 
tional, but the last aria for the hero in 
Idomeneo where he gives Idamante to the 
people and trusts that peace will return is 
a most beautiful page of Mozart and 
certainly deserves its place. The other arias 
bring this tenor into rivalry with quite a 
few practitioners. His good points are to 
be appreciated, but some of the reasons why 
we liked him so much in actual perform- 
ances—a sturdy projection of tone, a 
masculine yet not insensitive turn of 
phrasing and a presence—do not count so 
much on a record as you might think. 
Many a tenorino might in fact produce an 
impression of superior smoothness and a 
finer grain of tone. In “‘ O wie Angstlich ”’ 
for instance, an explosive effect is not 
avoided and the long runs of “ Ich baue 
ganz’ sound effortful, with some un- 
pleasant edge to the quality of the tone. 
But the singing is never unimaginative— 
the concert aria is finely realised. 

The voice is too near for my taste and the 
orchestra sounds dull, even dead. The 
recording is on the dry side. But the balance 
in favour of the recital is pretty strong for 
those who are attracted by the programme. 
Mozart tenors of this kind don’t grow on 
every bush. P.H.-W. 


MOZART. Motet—Exultate, jubilate 
(a). ©O zitt’re nicht and Der Hdlle 
Rache from “ Die Zauberfléte ”’ (b). 
Non so pit, Voi che sapete from 
** Le Nozze di Figaro”’ (b). Concert 
Aria, K.316 : Popoli di Tessaglia. 
Welche Wonne, welche Lust from 
“Die Entfiihrung”’ (b). L’amerd, 
saro costante from “ I] Ré Pastore ” 
(b). Pierrette Alarie (soprano). (a) 
Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris 
and (b) Orchestre du Théatre des 
Champs Elysées both conducted by 
André Jouve. London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93089 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

There is a considerable amount of g 
and skilful singing (as befits a pupil of 

Elisabeth Schumann) on this disc, and that 

it is not a complete success must be attri- 

buted not only to the singer but also to the 
conductor and the recording. In regard to 
the latter the violins are thin and rather 
papery in tone and the voice catches the 
microphone (if that is the correct term) too 
often for comfortable listening, a fault 
particularly noticeable in Non so iil. 
André Jouve’s accompanying is not more 
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THERE'S HOTHING Live CLENDISC 





to get all kinds of really hard work done well and easily. 
A good collection of those well-chosen L.P.s and your 
favourite 78’s need looking after and deserve the wonderful Clendisc 
treatment to protect them, clean them and indeed preserve 
them in first-class condition. Clendisc is a worker to whose efficiency 
the Borough Librarian of the Hendon Record Library has paid 
tribute (see insert, bottom right). Nor does Clendisc stop at doing 
right for your Gramophone Records. Use it on your Television Screen, 
for perspex, glass, your valuable paintings, microscopes, etc. Clendisc 


is used in art galleries, and at the Royal 
Observatory, and just to “top it up,” have 
a Fredorec Pad handy—that soft, smooth, 
velvety, pleasant-to-handle synthetic 
sponge, now famous all over the world, 
to assist you in your labours. FRED SMITH. 
Clendisc 8 oz. bottle 6/-, postage 1/3 


Clendisc 4 oz. bottle 3/9, postage 1/- 
Fredorec Record Pad 3/2, postage 3d. 


*Clendisc’ and ‘Fredorec’ are obtainable from all 


Gramophone and Record Dealers. 





RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 


42 Cranbourn Street, W.C.2 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG-PLAYING RECORDS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTIN 


Extract from Cecil Watts from 


‘Record News. 

Mr. Fames Walker, the a 
Librarian of Hendon, has kindly sent 
me a selection of specimens recently 
withdrawn after an average sssue of 
80 times. He remarks that each issue 
of course probably represents at 

least 2 or 3 playings, which means 
that each record has been played a 
marimeum of 160 times with at least 
80 mye pick-ups. On examination 
the first outstanding fact 1s the 
remarkably clean state of ail the 
records. I am told that befere each 
issue every record ts cleaned with 

“* Clendisc.”” 


GERrard 1171 





COMPLETE COURSES IN: 

FRENCH GERMAN 

ITALIAN SPANISH 
RUSSIAN 


COMPRISING: 


@ Preliminary Courses each of 8 
double-sided 78 r.p.m. 10” records and 
text-book, and 


@ Advanced Continuation Courses, each 
of 12 records. 


@ Complete and advanced Courses 
may be purchased on easy terms. 


Courses are also available for those whose 
native tongue is not English. 
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ASSIMIiL (England) Dept. A314, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 513! 
or ““H.M.V.” Showrooms—363-367 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 1240. 


| AM INTERESTED IN[ ] RECORDS[ | BOOKS 
LANGUAGE 


practical knowledge of your selected language. Assimil is the vital 

method that teaches you languages as they are spoken, without the 
drudgery of learning by heart. Assimil books alone or preferably a combination 
of books and records, give you a thoroughly practical and satisfying means of home 
study. Assimil has been for over a quarter of a century recognised on the Continent 
as the easiest and most modern method of learning languages. It is a great success. 
Try it, and you will become an enthusiast. 
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than adequate and sounds heavy-handed in 
the first movement of the Motet and 
insufficiently sensitive at several points. In 
the Figaro arias Pierrette Alarie is much less 


good than elsewhere. She is too mature a 
Ch erubino and keeps a poor line, and the 
way she and the orchestra chase each other 
up the scale to the held notes in the last part 
of Non so pi would have given Elisabeth 
Schumann a fit. The former pupil, however, 
does her teacher great credit in the neatness 
and accuracy with which she sings the florid 
portions of the four arias in which these 
occur and of the motet. 

She is shrill at times in the Larghetto of 
the first Queen of Night aria and her tone 
is apt to spread—as, for example, at 
‘“* Ach helft ! ”—but she steadies up in the 
Allegro. In the second aria the singer 
sounds really revengeful, but pressure on 
her tone makes the opening phrases ugly. 
I hope, however, that my rightly demanding 
colleague, Desmond Shawe-Taylor, will 
agree that the rapid triplet figures are sung 
with a great deal more precision than usual. 
The inclusion, on this disc, of one of the 
finest and perhaps the most difficult of the 
seven concert arias Mozart composed for 
Aloysia Weber is most welcome. The text, 
by Calzabigi, comes from the first act of 
Alceste (as set by Gluck) and is the Queen’s 
address to the people of Thessaly. Pledged 
to the gods to die in place of her husband, 
she joins her people in their lamentations 
and prayers. 

The noble and moving recitative is 
followed by a slow and expressive section 
with a lovely theme that Mozart recalls in 
the slow movement of the E flat Piano 
Concerto, K.449, of five years later (a fact 
that seems to have escaped the notice of the 
commentators) and this by a quick section 
with a coda. In the latter the singer has to 
ascend the scale, in a passage made up of 
triplets and detached quavers, from Ct? 
to G*, besides other even more difficult 
passages: and in the Andantino she has to 
execute trills on four successive high notes— 
something found very hard by singers 
to-day. 

Taken as a whole, Pierrette Alarie gives 
a very impressive performance of this scena— 
of which Mozart himself had a high 
opinion. Her declamation in the recitative 
is good—she sounds more at ease in Italian 
than German and her words are better 
articulated—and her trills quite lovely. Her 
soft singing, as she moves from a held note 
into another statement of the opening tune, 
is very beautiful and the long high notes are 
securely held. Enough has been said to 
indicate, I hope, what a great achievement 
this performance is. 

The motet is also very well sung and the 
slow movement, which can be dull, is 
expressively done. I wish, however, that 
the singer would be more consistent over 
the appogiaturas. These she sometimes 
observes, but sometimes not, and this is 
very apparent in the recitative preceding 
the Larghetto. ‘The cadenza in the first move- 
ment and the various florid passages in this 
and Alleluia are, once again, very well sung. 
/’amerd, without the nineteenth century 
cadenza, is pleasantly done, but the violin 
solo is recorded with rather steely tone. 
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Welche Wonne needs lighter treatment and 
rather more sparkle. 

If this artist could smooth out the in- 
equalities in her tone when she sings above 
mezzo-forte she would be indeed formid- 
able. Even as it is a singer who can perform 
the concert aria and the motet as well as 
she does is certainly one to be reckoned 
with and one that deserves to be recorded 
with the greatest care. A.R. 


WAGNER. Prelude, Act 1; Prelude, 
Act 3; Bridal Chorus from “Lohen- 
grin’’ Radio Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Hilversum, Nether- 
lands Opera Choir conducted by 
Paul van Kempen. Philips NBE1 1028 
(7 in., 11s. 1od.). 

Presentable but in no way superlative 
accounts, fairly successfully put on to a 
seven-inch, of the three most played passages 
from Lohengrin. The celestial high strings 
of the first act prelude did not sound in my 
review copy quite free from fluctuation of 
pitch, but this is often a local defect only. 
The chorus singing the tune we know as 
** Here Comes the Bride, all dressed in 
white ” (with various third-line versions) is 
quite pleasantly sung. The rip-roaring 
prelude to Act III shows the Dutch 
orchestra in good fettle. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Gétterdammerung 
Brinnhilde Kirsten earl (sop.) 


Siegfried Set Svanholm (tenor) 
Hagen Egil Nordsjo (bass) 
Gutrune . Ingrid Bjoner (sop.) 
Waltraute 


Eva Gustavson (mezzo-sop.) 
Gunther Waldemar Johnsen (bar.) 


Alberich Per Grénneberg (bar.) 
Woglinde 

Unni Bugge-Hanssen (sop.) 
Welgunde 

Karen Marie Flagstad (sop.) 
Flosshilde 


Beate Asserson (mezzo-sop.) 


1st Norn Eva Gustavson (con.) 
2nd Norn 

Karen Marie Flagstad (mezzo-sop.) 
3rd Norn Ingrid —— (sop.) 
Oslo Orchestra, 


Norwegian State Radio Orchestra 

and Opera Chorus conducted by 

Oivin Fijeldstad. Decca LXT5205- 
5210 (six 12 in., £11 17s. gd.). 

Those of our readers who heard Flagstad 
in a recent broadcast of Gluck’s Alceste must 
have rejoiced to find her in such fine voice 
and, I imagine, what they will want to be 
told at the start of this review is how the 
great artist fares in the infinitely more 
demanding part of Briimnhilde in Gétter- 
dammerun 


2. 

In answering that question it would be 
ingenuous to ignore the fact that Madame 
Flagstad is in her sixty-first year, and un- 
intelligent to expect the notes of her voice 
above the stave to have all their former 
radiance, or always to be under perfect 
control: but that said, and wonder 
expressed that a dramatic soprano should 
be able, at such an age, to undertake so 
arduous a role (has it ever happened 
before ?), one is left to listen with delight, 
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rarely qualified, to a performance of classic 
dignity and authority, and over and over 
again to note—as only a recording can 
allow one to do—special beauties of tone, 
fine points of phrasing, meaningful treat- 
ment of words, and the wonderful con- 
ception of the part, as a whole, that marked 
the Briinnhilde of her maturity. To this I 
will return after considering the rest of the 
cast in the present performance. 

Svanholm’s Siegfried is as familiar to 
many of us as Flagstad’s Briinnhilde and 
this recording finds him, too, in excellent 
voice. A veteran artist, also, his long 
experience in this part is a great strength in 
the performance and he excels particularly 
in the narration in the last act, which he 
precedes with a ringing top C (“ hoi-ho ”!) 
on which, with the licence of tradition among 
heldentenors, he dwells ad Jib. 

I only wish it was possible to praise, in 
anything like the same terms, the Gunther 
of Waldemar Johnsen and the Hagen of 
Egil Nordsjo, but they are both disappoint- 
ing. Gunther, though an honourable man, 
is a weak character, but that weakness 
should not extend to his voice. Mr. 
Johnsen seems to have little power or beauty 
of tone in his upper register and so cannot 
do justice, for example, to the fine music of 
Gunther’s greetings to his sister, Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried in the second act. Even so, 
he might surely have put more meaning 
into his words, but in the great scene of the 
oath, in this same act, when Gunther 
recoils in horror from the plot to kill 


Siegfried, the mild way in which Mr. 


Johnsen utters “QO Schmach! O 
Schande!” (“QO dishonour! O dis- 
grace ! ’’) conveys nothing of the gibichung 


King’s utter misery. The notes of the part 
are accurately sung, but this is a mere 
sketch of the character. 

The inadequacy of Egil Nordsjo’s Hagen 
is a more serious matter, for Hagen is the 
evil genius of this opera, and indeed the 
most malevolently evil character in The 
Ring. He must have a voice, and a con- 
ception of the character, abie not only to 
dominate the scenes in which he appears 
(to be credible as the acknowledged leader 
of his rough following), but also to leave his 
malign influence disturbing the mind when 
he is absent from the stage. 

There may well have been a time when 
Mr. Nordsjo could do all this, but that 
must have been long before this recording 
was made. His voice all too often develops a 
distressing wobble and lacks the power and 
the cutting edge it should have. The 
wonderful monologue in the first act “ Hier 
sitz’ich zur Wacht” (“Here I sit and 
wait ”) conveys little of Hagen’s malevol- 
ence: and I must mention here (though 
this is nothing to do with the singer) a 
shocking cut of forty odd bars, after the 
voice ceases. which makes nonsense of his 
final evil cry. It is impossible to believe that 
the conductor authorised this and so one 
can only attribute it to some technical fault 
in the tape that was discovered too late to 
be rectified. Wagner, in the cut bars, makes 
one of his wonderful transitions from the 
themes of ruin and the lure of the Ring to 
the lovely phrase associated with Briinn- 
hilde the woman, and the cut jumps the 
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music straight to the expressive phrase (so 
marked) where the transition is being finally 
accomplished. I do not want to labour the 
point, but to anyone who really knows the 
opera this is a distressing affair and must be 
deeply deplored. 

To turn to happier matters. Per Grénne- 
berg is an excellent Alberich and the chorus 
gives us some virile—if rather coarsely 
recorded—singing. 

Ingrid Bjoner the Gutrune, and Eva 
Gustavson the Waltraute (both also appear 
in the Norns scene) are admirable artists. 
Miss Bjoner’s voice is of most attractive 
quality and she knows how to act with it: 
she is a very appealing Gutrune, a character 
to whom Wagner has given some of the 
loveliest music in the opera. Eva Gustavson, 
also a good vocal actress, sees to it that the 
very moving scene of Waltraute’s visit to 
Briinnhilde does not fail of its effect. With 
Karen Marie Flagstad worthily upholding 
the honour of the family name as second 
Norn and Welgunde, both the Norns’ trio, 
with the two artists mentioned before, and 
the Rhinemaidens’ Trio, with two other 
excellent artists, are in safe hands, and are 
very satisfyingly sung. 

Of the many memorable things in Kirsten 
Flagstad’s performance—and what an excit- 
ing moment it is when she is due to make 
her first entrance—I can only mention her 
rapturous cry of “O heilige Géotter ” 
(““O heavenly powers ”’), in the duet with 
Siegfried in the prologue, which is as 
thrilling as ever (it is understandable that 
she does not attempt the high C at the end 
of this duet but remains on the A flat of the 
preceding bar) and, without sparing herself, 
the dramatic way in which she denounces 
Siegfried in the great outburst in the second 
act, taking a perfectly centred high B flat 
(unaccompanied) as she cries “dem 
Manne” (‘‘ that man”). Her rich lower 
tones at the start of the fifth scene in this 
act, when Briinnhilde muses on the terrible 
change that has come over Siegfried, are 
most beautiful: and it is left to her to carry 
the tremendous scene of the oath to success. 

She is not, it must be admitted, in such 
good voice for the closing scene—the 
recording here is also rather distant—and 
it is fortunate that we have her fine perform- 
ance of this scene, with Furtwangler, 
splendidly recorded on H.M.V. ALPro16. 

The recording itself is one of the too 
familiar kind in which the comfortable room 
level for the voices unduly dims the 
orchestra and robs the climaxes of their 
effectiveness, so that one can only really 
judge the value of the orchestra’s contribu- 
tion by turning up the volume in passages 
which it has to itself—not a satisfactory 
proceeding. 

It becomes clear, however, that the strings 
are very good and have a fine singing tone, 
the brass are excellent, but the woodwind 
not quite on the same level—or, perhaps 
they may suffer from their placing, as they 
are often too weak in relation to the rest of 
the orchestra. 

There is no doubt about the conductor’s 
understanding of the great score. The well 
known “ set pieces ”’ are finely interpreted 
—the Funeral March especially—and also 


sections less well known, such as the superb 
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prelude to the second act and the brief 
“dawn” music with which the second 
scene of this act begins. 

Oivin Fjeldstad, a name new to me, is 
evidently a fine musician: alert and vital 
in the dramatic passages, sensitive in the 
lyrical ones, and with the ability to keep the 
heroic design of the work always before him. 

In spite of the criticisms I have made the 
performance, to my mind, does honour, as 
a whole, to Norway and will be justly 
valued for its own sake, as a souvenir of 
Flagstad in her greatest part, and as the 
first (practically) complete recording of 
Gétterdammerung. A.R. 


POETRY AND DICTION, Etc. 


L’ESPRIT DE PARIS. Pensées de Sacha 
Guitry. Pensées des autres. Sacha 
Guitry with Pierre Spiers at the 
piano. Decca LK4125 (12 in., 35s. 14d.). 

Sacha Guitry’s dark, sad witty tones 
have many admirers. One of Yvonne 
Printemps’s most enchanting old records 
was backed with réflexions of the kind found 
on one side of this LP. But that lasted five 
minutes. Twenty-five minutes is another 
matter. Guitry is no profound moralist and 
what he has to say about life as a Parisian 
does not bear an infinity of repetitions—at 
least that is my view and I count myself a 
most ardent admirer of this versatile man 
of the theatre. 

What is less tolerable is the reverse side. 
Here, against a background of celestial 
harp noises, Guitry fires off, with flat, 
laconic indifference, like one reading aloud 
from a dictionary of quotations in time to 
a metronome, a series of aphorisms, most 
faintly cynical, from all and sundry. Anatole 
France or Wilde, even our friend Anon, 
have their epigrams announced and ticketed. 
It is a fantastically boring way of using 
Guitry. One finds oneself capping the 
duller observations after a time. Thus, 
““Peu de gens sont admirés par leurs 
domestiques—Montaigne ”’, says M. Guitry. 
** Few people to-day even have domestiques 
to despise them—Hope-Wallace.”’ 

P.H.-W. 


O’CASEY. Juno and the Paycock. 
** Captain ” Jack Boyle 
Seamus Kavanagh 


Juno Boyle Siobhan McKenna 
Johnny Boyle Leo Leyden 
Mary Boyle Maureen Cusack 
Joxer Daly Cyril Cusack 
Mrs. Maisie Madigan Maire Kean 
“Needle”? Nugent Harry Brogan 
Mrs. Tancred May Craig 
Jerry Devine Milo O’Shea 
Charlie Bentham Gerard Healy 


An Irregular Mobilizer 
Godfrey Quigley 
Sewing Machine Man Alex Dignam 


Coal-Block Vendor Alex Dignam 
A Neighbour Maureen Toal 
Furniture-Removal Man 


John McDarby 
Columbia 33CCX1-2 (two 12 in, 

79s. 3d.). 
The play is introduced by Sean O’Casey 
himself—a selling point ; and there is an 
excellent sleeve-note by Alan Dent, the 
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dramatic critic. The production by Cyri! 
Cusack is authentic and largely good anc 
clear. I do not think THE GRAMOPHONE i: 
the place to discuss at length the play’ 
positive virtues. The late James Agate told 
me he thought it, after St. Joan, the fines: 
play written between the two wars. If | 
were asked what I thought the most moving 
moment I had ever experienced in a play 
I am not sure I wouldn’t have singled out 
the end of this play when Sara Allgood 
says: “‘ Dear Mother of God, where were 
you when my darling son was riddled with 
bullets ?”’ I cannot pretend that Siobhan 
McKenna, superb actress though she be. 
makes me forget Miss Allgood in this part. 
She even accents the lines differently 
(unless my memory is playing tricks). Nor 
do I think that Maire Kean comes near to 
the punch Maire O’Neill put into that 
wonderful summary of police conduct, 
** the polis as polis ‘ being ’ null and void ”’. 
But I am delighted that so good an account 
of the play should have been got onto disc 
and it may even be—for Mr. Cusack is the 
most sensitive of producers—that what I 
am missing is something exaggerated which 
was laid on a bit thick for us English over 
in London and that what we hear in this 
version is truer, by Dublin standards. It 
will go over big in Irish-American circles. 
P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Not a very interesting batch this month, 
theugh those who prefer to collect Kathleen 
Ferrier in single discs rather than recitals 
will be glad of three non-extended 45s: 
71130, with Brahms’s Sapphische Ode and 
Botschaft and Schumann’s Riickert settings, 
Volksliedchen and Widmung ; 71138, with the 
** Qui sedes ” and ‘* Agnus Dei ” from the 
Mass in B minor ; and 71139, four Roger 
Quilter songs, To Daisies, Over the Mountains, 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal and Fair House 
of joy. (All records are Decca this month 
except where otherwise mentioned). ‘That 
completes the vocals. 

Campoli starts the instrumental section, 

with two Wieniawski Caprices, A minor 
and E flat, on 71136. A Kempff coupling of 
two Brahms Intermezzi, Opus 117, Nos. 1 
and 2, is attractive (71132) ; rather less so 
is the same pianist’s disc of the “‘-Wachet 
auf”? chorale and “ Jesu joy of man’s 
desiring ’’, in his own transcriptions, on 
71124. Karl Richter gives us some enjoyable 
organ playing on 71125, two Bach chorale 
preludes, “‘ Ich ruf’ zu dir ” and **‘ Kommst 
du nun, Jesu”. Peter Katin’s account of 
Liszt’s D flat Consolation is not very con- 
solatory ; the A flat Liebestraum on the back 
has more poetry (71137). 
. The only orchestral disc is a Tchaikovsky 
ballet coupling: the Valse des Fleurs from 
Nutcracker and the Sleeping Beauty Waltz (a 
Philips EP, NBEr11029), both with the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
respectively by Moralt and van Otterloo. 
Theré are more attractive versions available 
of both pieces. The sleeve is decorated with 
daffodils—* tossing their heads in a sprightly 
dance ”’, no doubt. But who ever thought 
of the Valse des Fleurs being danced by 
Wordsworthian daffs ? A.P. 
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Gina Lollobrigida 
presents Music by Minucci 
LVA 9015 (Coral) 


Close your eyes 
Frank Chacksfield LK 4138 


Ted Heath at the London Palladium Vol.4 
LK 4134 


MOZART 
Symphonies: No.40 in G minor; 

No.33 in B flat 

Vienna Phil. cond. Karl Mimchinger 
LXT 5124 


Cheek to Cheek 
Johnny Douglas LK 4132 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto No.27 in B flat 
with Vienna Phil. cond. Bohm 
Sonata No.!I! in A 

Withelm Backhaus LXT 5123 


If | had a talking picture of you 
Frank Chacksfield LK 4135 
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Suggestions from the Orient 


R. STRAUSS 

Die Frau ohne Schatten 

recorded in Vienna cond. Karl BGhm 
LXT 5180-4 


VERDI STRAVINSKY 

La forza del destino The Firebird 

recorded in Rome Suisse Romande cond. Ernest Ansermet 
cond. Francesco Molinari Pradelli LXT SIS 

LXT 5131-4 (libretto 4/-) 





L’Esprit de Paris 
Sacha Guitry LK 4125 
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By the Sea 


BRITTEN 
Four sea interludes (Peter Grimes) 
Concertgebouw 
cond. Eduard van Beinum LW 5244 
Kern for Moderns 
Ros Album of Boleros & Baiaos 
Edmundo Ros LK 4III ae See 
WAGNER 
Sapphire The Flying Dutchman 
Stu Williamson Quintet recorded at Bayreuth 
LZ-N 14030 (London Jazz Series) cond. Joseph Keilberth LXT 5150-2 
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Blow hot — blow cool 

Herbie Fields; 

Melrose Ave. Conservatory 
Chamber Music Society 
LAT 8110 (Brunswick) 


Pte 


East Coast Jazz No.5 
Milt Hinton 
LTZ-N 15001 (London Jazz Series) 


Ringside at Condon’s Vol. 2 
Eddie Condon 
LZ-C 14024 (London Jazz Series) 
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Decca publish Highlights from their 
complete Princess Ida and The Pirates of 
Penzance recordings, coupled on LK4128. 
The selections have been well chosen and 
are not confined to the obvious numbers. 
For instance, the Jda includes the entrance 
of the three brothers into Castle Adamant 
and the excerpt continues to the end of 
Hilarion’s song. Both Gama’s songs are 
here and much else, though the fine Second 
Act finale, perhaps Sullivan’s most sustained 
piece of writing, cannot be accommodated. 
This was the opera for which the D’Oyly 
Carte Company engaged outside singers— 
Victoria Sladen and Thomas Round. It 
shows off the present Company, while the 
Pirates, an older recording, takes us back 
to Martyn Green and Darrell Fancourt. 
Now all we have to do is to wait till Mr. 
Norman Tucker assembles his gala casts in 
1961, unless he is forstalled by Mr. David 
Webster ! R.W. 


IMPORTED RECORDS 


On Erato LDE1041-2 (two seven-inch 
3341r.p.m. discs) the excellent vocal ensemble 
directed by Philippe Caillard has recorded 
a number of Renaissance motets for the 
seasons of Christmas and Easter. 

The inclusion of four motets by Lassus, 
out of the total of ten on these discs, is 
particularly welcome : for the music of this 
great composer, in all its astonishing variety, 
is still very little known. 

The Epiphany motet Videntes stellam Magi 
begins with a striking piece of tone painting 
depicting the star that led the Wise Men to 
Bethlehem and there is another such effect 
in the Maundy Thursday responsory, Tristis 
est anima mea, depicting the surging crowd. 
The other two motets by Lassus, Resonet in 
laudibus (in three sections) for Christmas Day, 
and Surgens Jesus for Easter, radiate with 
joy. The other Christmas motets are Gloria 
in excelsis by Robert Cooper (a quietly 
beautiful setting) Alma Redemptoris Mater 
by Palestrina (the four-voice setting) and 
Ecce Maria by Praetorius ; and the remaining 
ones for Easter are the well-known O Vos 
omnes and O Crux, ave, are by Vittoria, and a 
delightful rondo-like setting of Regina caeli 
laetare by Aichinger. 

There is a good acoustic and the balance 
is excellent but the commendably steady 
sopranos have, above mezzo-forte, a buzzy 
tone that calls for a top cut. 


Charpentier (1634-1704) is very much a 
history-book composer whose music is never 
played, at least in this country. Erato 
LDEgor17 (12 in., 48s.) makes available 
some of his church music. On one side 
there is a Magnificat for double choir and 
orchestra (strings, flutes and organ), a big 
but rather dull work, quite lacking that 
melodic and harmonic imagination that 
makes Charpentier’s contemporary Purcell 
such a tremendous figure. But the shorter 
pieces on the back are much more inter- 
esting. One is part of a curious and wholly 
unvocal Messe pour les Instruments, gravely 
beautiful music, and this is followed by a 
lovely trio for unaccompanied voices. 
‘“Plorans ploravit’’, for contralto and 
continuo, is apparently influenced by 
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Monteverdi’s famous Lament. Much the 
longest piece on this side is a Salve Regina. 
Some of the singing is very out of tune, but 
as those responsible are the ‘* Chorale des 
jeunesses musicales de France ”’, one should 
not, I suppose, expect professional standards. 
The voices at their best are fresh and 
attractive. The conductor is Louis-Martini 
with the Pasdeloup Orchestra. 


Erato have also issued Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concertos on two discs complete with 
28-page booklet of analyses in French (no 
music examples); the mumbers are 
LDE3033-4 (two 12 in., 96s.). Kurt Redel 
directs the Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra 
of Munich, and the sleeve very sensibly 
gives the names of all the players. Barchet 
leads the violins, Redel himself plays the 
flute, and Hans Priegnitz is at the harpsi- 
chord, a Pleyel. The recording is excellent, 
the performances highly efficient ; indeed 
the technical brilliance of the players leads 
them to adopt tempi that often seem to me 
rather too fast, notably in No. 3. In this 
concerto the harpsichordist extemporises a 
short slow movement which ends with the 
strings joining in with Bach’s two chords. 
The harpsichord is sometimes balanced 
right out of earshot, as for instance in No. 6, 
in which I thought at first it was not 
playing in the slow movement at all, but 
the instrument sounds very attractive when 
it is given its head as in No. 5. If generally 
available in Britain, these discs, superior to 
the Vox, would be a serious rival to the 
Decca. The coupling, by the way, is the 
same ; with 1, 3 and 6 on LDE3033. R.F. 


The visit of the Peking State Opera to 
the Palace Theatre last autumn afforded 
one of the theatrical highlights of the year. 
Those who were interested in the music we 
heard on that occasion will be glad to know 
that a Peking State Opera recording is now 
available. This is a Chant du Monde 
7-inch LP, LDY4041, and comes in the 
series called Keys to China (Clefs pour la 
Chine). The disc contains six extracts from 
the opera In the Shade of the Weeping Willow, 
which has been performed in Paris and 
which has been made into a film (it was not 
included in the extracts which we saw in 
London). The plot concerns a Chinese 
girl, Chu Ying-Tai, who in order to gain 
admittance to the University of Hang-Chow 
dressed up as a boy, and there fell in love 
with a fellow-student, Liang Chan-Po. 
Ying-Tai persuades Chan-Po to “* marry his 
friend ”’, in the person of his twin-sister, 
who resembles him in every respect. But 
alas, Ying-Tai has already been promised 
by her father to the son of the governor of 
the province. The disappointed Chan-Po 
dies with Ying-Tai’s name on his lips. On 
the way to her wedding ceremony, Ying-Tai 
passes his tomb ; a storm blows up, and she 
is swallowed up by the earth. As a rainbow 
breaks, two butterflies are seen fluttering 
from the tomb together. 

The extracts consist first of a dialogue 
between Chan-Po and Ying-Tai, when he 
meets her for the first time in feminine garb. 
This is in Sprechgesang. ‘There is a sung 
love-duet, and then the “ Désolation de 
Chan-Po”’. Then a sung monologue for 
Ying-Tai, and a Sprechgesang monologue 
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for Chan-Po, expressing Werther-like senti- 
ments. The selection closes with Ying-Tai’s 
“Air des Larmes ”’, sung on Chan-Po’s 
tomb. 


Life is short: otherwise I should be much 
tempted to try and learn something about 
this fascinating music. Chinese opera 
depends on dance, on mime, on perfectly 
controlled movements and on wonderful 
costumes as well as on the music, but there 
is enough in the music alone to interest one. 
The Sprechgesang is uncannily well-nuanced; 
there are some marvellous controlled 
glissandos, and double-glissandos, also 
strange noises recalling the sounds that 
children make when playing with model 
aeroplanes. Obviously, for a really accurate 
Pierrot Lunaire, we shall have to train a 
Chinese narrator, for difficult pitches and 
extreme ranges seem to present no difficulty 
to these voices. The singing is shrill and 
plangent, but not unpleasant in sound. The 
accompaniment, chiefly rhythmic and 
monodic, comes from gongs, clappers, little 
bells, a two-stringed fiddle and a flute. 


The presentation is helpful. There are 
two leaflets (in French) tucked into the 
sleeve with the record, one a general 
account of Chinese music, the other a 
synopsis of the opera with a translation of 
the relevant bits of the libretto. 


Less esoteric in its appeal, more readily 
appreciable by Western ears, is a com- 
panion disc containing folk music from 
Mongolia and from Sin-Kiang (LDY 40939). 
The Mongols, we learn from the sleeve, 
“sont les cowboys du désert de Gobi”. 
There is a strange, rather attractive solo 
on the two-stringed fiddle, and a song 
called The little black horse in which we hear 
two voices, a tenor and a soprano, making 
perfect octaves, beautifully in tune and 
beautifully blended, through a complicated 
melody—the octaves being broken only 
when the upper voice decorates the line 
with a little flutter of mordents. This side 
closes with a tune in several stanzas, sung 
by a baritone, that bears an uncanny 
resemblance to an English folk song ! 


The Sin-Kiang side opens with a catchy 
little number in D flat called My flower, 
piquantly sung by a soprano. Then comes 
a dazzling solo on an instrument that 
seems to be half-way between a banjo and 
a harp. The side closes with a rather less 
interesting but not unattractive dance. 


A.P. 





Mr. John Freestone, author of the sleeve- 
note on the Rococo Caruso reissue which I 
reviewed last month (pages 57-8), has 
kindly. written to correct a slip in my 
review. I described 52440, “* Vesti la 
giubba ”’, as the first of Caruso’s G. & T.s, 
instead of the first of the three recordings 
he made of this title (1902, 1904 and 1907). 
** Studenti, udite ”’ (52378) was probably 
his first G. & T.: at any rate it has the 
earliest matrix number. The “ Vesti la 
giubba ” belongs to the November, not the 
March, batch of 1902 recordings. A.P. 
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ROSSINI’S OPERATIC MUSIC 


ON RECORD 


By DEREK C. KINRADE 


ROTH in the opera house and on the 
gramophone record there has_ been, 
during recent years, a revival of interest in 
Rossini’s music which suggests that, at last, 
a true valuation of his talent has been 
grasped. He was essentially a craftsman, 
concerning himself more with the con- 
struction and finish of his work than its 
style. For this he was content, at least 
until Guillaume Tell, to follow the con- 
ventions of his day, save, perhaps, that 
through his practice of writing out coloratura 
passages in full he somewhat limited the 
singers’ flair for florid invention. Frequently 
he had very poor materials with which to 
work—weak librettos and thin plots—but 
always he contrived to give them the best 
possible appearance. His capacity for 
melodic invention, his natural genius in 
subtle and complex harmonics, and the 
sheer speed at which he was able to compose 
were alike remarkable, and even though 
his habit of reintroducing passages from his 
unsuccessful operas into new works has 
been rightly criticised, it is a fact that he 
employed even this artifice so skilfully that 
their introduction was neither noticeable 
nor apparently inappropriate. Who would 
question, I wonder, the suitability of 
“Ecco ridente ” or ** Una voce” from J] 
Barbiere if they did not know that they had 
already served for Aureliano and Elisabetta 
respectively ? 

So far as the gramophone is concerned 
a great deal is lost by the absence of the 
stage action, for this ingredient is probably 
more important in Rossini’s operas than 
in those of any other composer. This loss 
is particularly felt in the new LP complete 
operas, but lovers of his music will none the 
less welcome them, and who could complain 
if we can thus have the opportunity of 
hearing such delightful items, hitherto 
unrecorded, as the ‘“‘ Nella testa ho un 
campanello”’ septet from L’Jtaliana? In 
the main, however, it is to the recording 
of operatic excerpts to which we must turn 
for the fullest enjoyment of Rossini’s 
sparkling music. 

The singers’ prowess in florid music was 
undoubtedly better during the early record- 
ing period than it is to-day. Unfortunately, 
however, this was also the time when the 
Verdi-Wagner reformation was still in full 
swing and Rossini and his contemporaries, 
despite the efforts of stalwarts like Sembrich, 
were not much in vogue. Nevertheless there 
is a crop of extracts from the ever-popular 
Barbiere, Guillaume Tell, and one or two 
lesser-known works, handed down from the 
so-called “ historical’? period. Outstand- 
ng are De Lucia’s well-known recordings 
of ** Ecco ridente ” and, with Huguet and 
Pini-Corsi, “Ah, qual colpo”. His 


Almaviva has never been surpassed and 
it is doubtful if we shall ever hear such 


flexibility in a tenor’s throat again. Both 
versions of his *‘ Se il mio nome’”’, how- 
ever, are really too eccentric, though less 
so than Smirnoff’s. Of the many versions 
of *‘ Largo al factotum’”’ I would single 
out the 1903 De Gogorza, but the modern 
recording by Gobbi is a superb characterisa- 
tion. Particularly would I commend his 
attention to detail as on the triplets sung 
to “della citta’”’. Another commendable 
modern recording, from the same opera, is 
Corena’s “‘ A un dottor della mia sorte ”’. 
In its recent 45 version this has the added 
virtue of coupling the otherwise unrecorded 
aria from Gazza Ladra, *‘ Il mio piano”’, 
sung to the original score and not 
Zandonai’s ruthlessly cut arrangement. 
The 1903 Milan recordings of Guerrina 
Fabbri look extremely interesting for she 
had a full contalto voice and has left us 
examples of the coloratura airs from 
Barbiere, Cenerentola, Semiramide, and 
L’Italiana. However, whilst her voice is 
undeniably flexible there is little to suggest 
that she was a successful interpreter of 
Rossini’s roles. She failed in London as 
Cenerentola and her records reveal generally 
poor musicianship and a style hardly 
suitable for portraying vivacious heroines, 
and certainly foreign to modern ears. Far 
more satisfying, I suggest, are the later 
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discs of Conchita Supervia, even thoug! 
her singing was not without technical fault 
Particularly rare in this country is her “* A: 
capricci”’ from L’Jtaliana sung with th: 
bass Scattola, but other souvenirs of he: 
Covent Garden appearances are still no: 
too difficult to come by, though increasing]: 
sought after. Characteristic of these is th: 
“Signore una parola”’ duet from Cenerentol:: 
in which she is joined by Bettoni. It is 
indeed unfortunate that there has not ye' 
come forward anybody to equal, let alone 
surpass, Mme Supervia’s exploits. Although: 
the contemporary exponent of Rossini’s 
mezzo-contralto roles, Giulietta Simionato, 
has presented them most engagingly on 
the stage, her defects are too considerable 
for her gramophonic work to be equally 
successful. 

For those who delight in going off the 
beaten track I would recommend a search 
for Fernand Baer’s black-label Zonophone 
of the bass air from Le Siége de Corinth, while 
the only recording of the difficult tenor aria 
from Semiramide, “‘ Respiro! Ah dove il 
cimento ’’, sung in German for Parlophone 
shortly before the last war by Herbert 
Groh, has a rarity disproportionate to its 
age. Readily obtainable but nevertheless 
unfamiliar are the Parlophone records by 
Alda Noni (“‘ Ah, donate il caro spaso ”’ 
from Signor Bruschino) and Lina Pagliughi 
(arias from La Gazza Ladra). The former 
is written to the familiar cavatina-cabaletta 
formula and is sufficiently well sung to be 
attractive. 

Rossini’s opera-seria music is_ well 
represented on the gramophone. Unfor- 
tunately there is nothing, to my knowledge, 
from his Otello, presumably because Verdi’s 
setting had eclipsed it before the gramo- 
phone was invented. It is a pity, however, 
that, now we have got over the shock and 
there is room for both, the recording 
companies do not give us some of the more 
meritorious passages from the Rossini 
score which was held in very high esteem 
until that fateful. 5th of February, 1887. 
Mention has already been made of 
Semiramide. Further reference, however, is 
necessary to the deservedly popular “ Bel 
raggio”’. Fine versions of this exist by 
Sembrich and Tetrazzini, the latter until 
recently available on the H.M.V. Archive 
Series. “‘ Ah, quel giorno” is~ perhaps 
less well known, but it contains a lovely 
slow section followed by a sparkling 
cabaletta, ““O come da quel di”, which 
requires considerable powers of breath 
control and agility from a contralto. Three 
versions are known to me, those by Fabbri, 
Stignani, and Dolukhanova, but I cannot 
recommend any without reservation. 

At the 1935 Florence Festival the 
Prayer from Mose in Egitto roused the 
audience to great enthusiasm, and it is 
likely that Pinza’s record of it will have 
much the same effect on its hearers. 

For the presentation of Rossini’s last 
opera, Guillaume Tell, the gramophone is, 
perhaps, for once at an advantage, for it 
makes possible the breaking down of a 
work which has suffered in the opera house 
because of its inordinate length. Rossini 
laboured on its pages to produce a master- 
piece free from his normal bad habits. At 
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HARTLEY- TURNER 
“315” Loudspeaker 


We referred in our June announcement to our 
12-in. High Fidelity Loudspeaker Type “ 315.” 
If any further proof of its excellence were necessary 
we should find that proof in the letters of appreciation 
that we receive from satisfied users. 

We repeat for the benefit of readers who missed 
that announcement the main details of its specification. 


15 watts Peak A.C. 

14,000 Gauss. 

4 or 15 ohms (Please 
state on order). 

Fundamental Resonance 30 c/s. 

Frequency Coverage _..... 25 c/s.—15 Ke/s. 


Power Handling Capacity 
Flux Density ... ix. 
Voice Coil Impedance ..... 


COR ha a Die cast non-magnetic 
alloy. 

Overall Diameter... ‘12.1/8 in. 

Overall Depth .... _...... 64 in. 

Fee ee es nes 7 Ib. 9 oz. 

Packed weight .... _....... 9 Ib. 9 oz. 





30-(L SOW 


300 SOO 00 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
Retail Price 
10 Guineas 
(Carriage paid in Great Britain) 


%* Hartley Equipment will be on show at the Siemens 
Ediswan Stand, No. 19, at the Radio Show, 
Earls Court. 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


66 Woodhill, Woolwich, London, S.E.18 
Telephone : WOOlwich 2020 (Ext. CB.32) 


3000 5000 10000 28000 
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For The Limited Purse 


SLIGHTLY-USED 
RECORD DEPARTMENTS 


ASTRA HOUSE 


8 
78 rpm 


Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, etc. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. Od. per 12” Record. 


Vocals include Complete Operas from 
3s.Od. per 12” Record. 


Many thousands to select from. 


Callers only. 








No lists. 


L.P. RECORDS 
About 3,000 12” and 10” at about two-thirds 


list price, in perfect condition. 


No lists. Callers only.. 


COLLECTORS’ [TEMS 


Golden Age Singers. 
Some thousands to choose from at moderate 
prices. 


No lists. Callers only. 








Your unwanted records (in mint condition) 
accepted in part-payment. 


Hours of Business: 


10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Thursdays, 1 o’clock. 
Saturdays, 4 p.m. 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatre 
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and now all the EXTRA FEATURES FOR I IDELATY 


The A720 is the embodiment of all the high-quality features for which 
TRIXETTE gramophones are renowned among record lovers, but with 










































circuit refinements which make it the highest fidelity gramophone in its class. 







THY yy table model gramophone 


— Now 4-speed 
A720 








FOR ALL RECORDS 

Garrard 4-speed automatic record 
changer (RC:120) with manual 
and automatic operation 

3-speed single-player model also available. (P720) 





AMPLIFIER 
Push-pull output stage with negative feed-back and 
extended frequency response, giving exceptionally 

faithful reproduction of your favourite records. 





CONTROLS 

Independent wide-range controls 
for bass and treble tone 
adjustment are fitted in addition 
to volume control, mains switch 
and pilot light indicator, 

all in a recessed panel in 

the side of the cabinet. 








LOUDSPEAKERS AND 
PICK-UP 

Twin specially matched 6-in. 
elliptical units are mounted at the 
front of the cabinet, for smooth 
diffusion of music in even the 
largest room. A crystal type 
pick-up is fitted as standard but 
magnetic heads can be supplied. 





ELEGANT CABINET Model A720 


Loo a 





Rich mahogany veneered PRICE 
cabinet with clean 42 gns. 
contemporary lines. 
Model P720 
PRICE 
39 gns. 
(inc. P.T.) 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD 


MAPLE PLACE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 5817. GRAMS: TRIXADIO WESDO LONDON 
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the same time, however, his music lost much 
of its effervescence in the process. In 1905 
Henning Malm gave us a particularly 
interesting rendering of the Bacarolle 
from the first act, “‘ Accours dans ma 
racelle’’. More widely known are the 
recordings of “Ah! Mathilde” and the 
trio from Act 2 Those versions with 
Martinelli can certainly be recommended, 
but the claims of Escalais, Magini-Coletti, 
and Luppi in the latter excerpt are very 
considerable and there is an LP out now, 
of American origin, which includes this 
among a few other attractive items. The 
Cavatina, “‘ Sombre forét ”’, is perhaps the 
loveliest thing that Rossini ever wrote—it 
is certainly unique. It gives the collector 
an opportunity to hear again the liquid 
tones of Claudia Muzio (I.R.C.C.3084), 
while Battistini’s pontifical delivery is 
ideally suited to the baritone air “ Sois 
immobile”. The principle joy for the 
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tenor is the lovely “ Asile hereditaire ’’. 
Here again Martinelli shines, but I have a 
personal preference for the Tamagno 
G. & T. which is a revelation of the 
delicacy of tone which this trumpet-toned 
tenor could achieve. 

We can only wonder what Rossini would 
have made of the Faust libretto for in 1829 
he laid down his pen so far as opera was 
concerned. But he left us a great heritage 
of music varying from the pot-boiler to the 
masterpiece and much of it is still untapped 
by the gramophone companies. There is 
some excuse for the absence of Otello 
excerpts from the catalogues but there is 
none, save ignorance, for the similar non- 
appearance of anything from Le Comte 
Ory, perhaps the gayest yet most mature 
opera Rossini ever wrote. I hope that I, 
at least, have been able to make possible 
a keener appreciation of what is available 
to us, however difficult to find. 





STEREOSONIC TAPE RECORDS 


By ROGER FISKE 


| MISSED the first public demonstration 
of stereosonic tapes at the National Radio 
and Television Exhibition last August, nor 
did I hear the more recent demonstration 
in The Royal Festival Hall which P. Wilson 
described in the June issue of THE GRAMoO- 
PHONE. Very much of a beginner, J went 
recently to Hayes to hear some of these 
tapes on the Gramophone Company’s 
equipment. Two consoles each with a loud- 
speaker were in the two corners at one end 
of the room. I sat in the middle at the 
opposite end, a privileged one-man audience 
like King Ludwig of Bavaria. Anyone 
sitting not quite in the middle, not quite 
equidistant from the two speakers, would 
get reasonable reception, but not quite as 
good as I was getting. And what I was 
getting did not seem like a substitute for 
the real thing. It was the real thing. Shut 
your eyes and there was Cherubino, just 
flushed from his arm-chair by the Count, 
left centre, with Susanna right centre and 
Basilio sniggering farther right still. The 
characters seem to move from side to side, 
peopling the blank wall between the two 
speakers; aurally the illusion is com- 
plete, with the orchestra too coming at one 
on a broad front, the violins left, ’cellos 
right, woodwind and brass centre. Or is 
the illusion complete ? Is there still room 
for improvement ? Do those horns in the 
middle seem superimposed on Figaro 
standing in the middle of the stage, instead 
of coming from somewhere underneath 
him ? QOne is not sure as yet. Anyway 
this is immeasurably better than anything 
one has heard before. 

So far H.M.V. and Columbia have 
issied two batches of such recordings, one 
last autumn and the other last May ; more 
are promised for September. A surprising 
number have been sold already, surprising 
for the equipment is inevitably very expen- 
sive. The Gramophone Company have 


such faith in the idea that for some months 
at most of their sessions they have been 
recording for the stereosonic audience of the 
future at the same time as for the LP 
audience of to-day. For normal stereosonic 
recording a pair of velocity microphones are 
used, placed very close together and usually 
one above the other. One faces left and the 
other right of centre, their axes of maximum 
response perpendicular to one another. This 
microphone system thus views the orchestra 
from one position, but each microphone 
produces from the same performance a 
different aspect of the sound field and these 
are recorded on to the same tape, the two 
tracks laid side by side. For reproduction 
two similar loudspeakers are used and each 
reproduces one of the tracks on the tape. 
My listening was carried out on the H.M.V. 
Stereosonic Model 3034 in which the loud- 
speakers are housed in two consoles, but any 
good type of corner speaker will do, and 
eventually it will be possible to buy a 
playing-desk on its own so that people can 
use their favourite type of speaker. 

With orchestral and chamber music, a 
work can be recorded for stereosonic tape 
and for LPs at the same time, but operatic 
music needs special treatment. When The 
Marriage of Figaro was recorded at Abbey 
Road, the space available for the singers 
was marked out with chalk by the Glynde- 
bourne producer, and the singers moved 
around just as they were used to moving 
on the stage at Glyndebourne. A lot of 
singers standing still in one line would on 
this apparatus sound like a lot of singers 
standing still in one line. Cherubino must 
really jump out of the window. In ensembles 
such as those in the finale of Act 2 in Figaro 
one can choose which singer to concentrate 
on, just as one can in the opera house ; 
the ear has freedom to select to an incom- 
parably greater extent than when listening 
to adisc. I heard a demonstration recording 
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of two groups of people talking at the same 
time, and I could follow whichever con- 
versation I chose as indeed one can in a 
tube or in a public house. On a single 
track tape or disc this would not be possible. 
The increase in clarity when more than 
one person is sing’ng is astonishing. 

The Glyndebourne Figaro is of course 
available on LPs, but about half the 
stereosonic recordings now available are so 
far for that medium only. Apart from three 
discs of “ popular” numbers, there are 
* unique ” recordings of a Bach Cantata 
(Jacques), Schubert’s Sixth Symphony 
(Beecham and the R.P.O.), Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations (Sargent and the 
Philharmonia), Tchaikovsky’s The Tempest 
(Matacic and the Philharmonia) and 
Britten’s Piano Concerto, which I shall 
come to ina moment. The choice of music 
is curiously adventurous. It seems to 
presuppose that the type of man who buys 
this equipment prefers out-of-the-way music 
to more obvious fare. Prices at the moment 
are high: two to three guineas for a tape 
playing for up to thirty minutes. This is 
about three times the price of music on a 
LP. I inquired how dance music would 
fare if deprived of multi-mic technique, and 
was told that ordinary microphones can be 
used in conjunction with the dual stereo- 
sonic one. For instance a crooner can be 
placed to the right of the conductor and 
his or her microphone fed into that side of 
the tape that will eventually emerge from 
the right-hand loudspeaker. But one of the 
glories of the new system is that it makes 
multi-mic technique a thing of the past 
where serious music is concerned. The 
dual microphone can be placed surprisingly 
far back and still achieve both definition 
and reverberation. This greater distance 
from the sound source itself increases the 
realism of the resulting sound, for few of us 
are used to sitting in the front row. It also 
means that the players must achieve 
internal balance and not rely, as so often 
in the past, on the unfortunate technician 
to see them through. A further important 
advantage of the stereosonic system is that 
one gets an impression of a greater dynamic 
range. The sound can build up to a 
fortissimo without loss of clarity and 
without giving irritation due to an unduly 
high physical sound level. 

At first one listens to the device without 
thinking much about the individual record- 
ing, but, after hearing extracts from 
Prokofiev and Sibelius symphonies, by the 
time we got to the Britten concerto I was 
beginning to lose the awed gape of an 
Eskimo confronted with the Albert Memorial 
and to appreciate its particular merits and 
defects. Let me attempt very briefly what I 
think must be the first review of a stereo- 
sonic recording, at any rate in this country, 
and the Britten is a good work to begin on 
for it has never been recorded before. It 
was written just before the war, but the 
slow movement, a grave and beautiful 
passacaglia, dates from about 1946. It is a 
pity that while he was about it Britten did 
not also replace the second movement, a 
rather thin waltz; the rest of the work 
makes excellent listening. The pianist is a 
dexterous young American called Jacques 
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Abram and he is accompanied by Herbert 
Menges and the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
So far as I could judge, for I do not know 
this work, the performance is very spirited 
and efficient. Certainly the quality of the 
piano tone is quite wonderful. But as I 
listened I became aware of small teething 
troubles in this new recording method. 
I heard these tapes at the full frequency 
range, up to 12,000 cycles, and under these 
circumstances a slight background noise 
was audible. However, this no doubt will be 
overcome in time. The piano had clearly 
been placed to the left of the conductor, 
but it had a disconcerting way of not 
staying put. When the pianist was at the 
top end of the keyboard he was well to the 
left, but a scurry down from treble to bass 
and one could almost see the instrument 
sliding along the platform and finishing 
dead centre. I had the impression that 
other instruments sometimes stray as well, 
though not to the same extent. Trumpets 
and trombones seemed to be in one place 
when playing loud but to have shuffled 
sideways slightly for the softer ones. Or 
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did I just move my position ? I had not 
noticed any straying in the symphonies I 
heard. One needs to live with this thing 
for longer than one afternoon before being 
sure of anything. 

Except that I am quite sure that from 
now on I would like to hear all recordings 
stereosonically. Presumably the more 
people who buy the apparatus the cheaper 
it will become, so all we really need is for 
a few thousand millionaires to send in their 
orders so that the rest of us can have a 
chance. I was glad to hear that even.at this 
early stage international agreement has been 
reached on recording and replay character- 
istics, the positioning of the reproducing 
heads and the speed and dimensions of the 
actual tape. This will of course be of the 
greatest importance when other countries 
start marketing stereosonic tapes. It it is 
hard to conceive of there ever being an 
improved method of recording sound. 
When the thing really starts getting into 
people’s homes all we shall then need is 
coloured stereosonic vision to go with it. 

R.F. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


Barbieri’s Fugar con Fuego is one of the most 
important and significant of the Spanish 
zarzuelas (Lond. Int. TWo91139). Francisco 
Asenjo Barbieri was born in Madrid in 1823. 
He lived at the Teatro de la Cruz of which his 
maternal grandfather was caretaker. This 
theatre was mainly given over to Italian opera 
which had a great fascination for Barbieri in his 
teens. His family were not in favour of a musical 
career for him but despite this he made such 
progress that at the age of 14 he was ready to 
enter the Royal Conservatory at Madrid. About 
3 years later his father was killed in the civil war, 
his mother remarried and he was thrown upon 
his own resources. 

This may well have been a blessing in disguise 
for in the rough and tumble of earning a living 
he twice, at least, had to undertake a long 
journey back to Madrid on foot when touring 
Italian opera companies with which he was 
working failed, and he seems to have earned his 
keep on the way by playing his bandurria and 
singing. Probably it was these and similar 
experiences that first gave rise to the thought of 
reviving the popular Spanish opera of the 
eightee 1th century in place of the alien product 
imported from Italy. His first zarzuela was 
Gloria y pelucca. It was produced with consider- 
able success in 1850 and Fugar con Fuego which 
followed in 1851 sealed his reputation. Although 
he composed as many as 77 zarzuelas he found 
time also to promote many concerts and do a 
great deal of conducting, to undertake con- 
siderable musicological research and to act as 
Professor of Harmony and Musical History at 
the Madrid Conservatory. 

La Dogaresa by Millan, the scene of which is 
set in Venice although the music is little if any 
more Italianate than, say, our own Gondolters 
(TWo1129) and Molinos de Viento by Luna 
(TWo1036) are thoroughly enjoyable in their 
lighthearted way but jugar con Fuego stands 
supreme. In all cases the casts are the now 
familiar ones under the direction of Ataulfo 
Argenta and the outstanding singer is Pilar 
Lorengar. 7 


Amelia Rodrigues on Col. 33CS14 gives us 
a side each from Portugal and Spain in Fado 
and Flamenco. Of the four fados Coimbra, known 
in England as “ April in Portugal” and of 
which she sings one verse in English, is the best 
known but I prefer both Una Casa Portuguesa, 
which tells of Portuguese hospitality, and Lisbon 
Nao Sejas Francesa, which refers to the Napoleonic 
defeat of Portugal in 1801 and expresses the 
hope that the girls won’t fall for the invaders. 
The flamencos on the reverse are in some cases 
almost as fast as patter-songs, and very effective 
they are although I would not like to vouch for 
the authenticity of all of them. Particularly do 
I like No Me Tires Indire which may be freely 
translated ** Don’t say one thing when you mean 
something else ’’, and Lerele, which is sub-titled 
*“Zambra del Sacro-Monte’’, a dance of 
Moorish origin. 

The very attractive Sari Barabas leads a 
good team of soloists, with chorus and orchestra, 
in two Columbia selections from operettas. 
These are from the International list but even 
so it seems odd to me to print the titles, etc., on 
the pictorial side of the sleeves in English and 
most of the details on the reverse in German. 
And while on this subject it is a pity that in their 
zarzuela records Decca seems to have abandoned 
the practice of including in the sleeve a card 
giving an English translation of the notes which 
are printed in Spanish on the outside. One of 
the Columbia selections is called Favourite 
Melodies of Oscar Straus and Robert Stolz (33CS16) 
and the other, which is entitled Operette-Operetie 
features the music of Paul Abraham on one side 
and Nico Dostal on the other (33CSq9). The 
melodies selected include, as usual, both 
established favourites and comparatively un- 
familiar songs. These are both good examples 
of their kind but I have heard better and the 
recording is a shade muddy or muffled. Of the 
two the former is to be preferred both for its 
better singing and better recording of the 
orchestra which in the latter tends to sound 
plummy. One thing they have in common i; 
the verve with which they are put over. 
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A record which arouses my fullest enthusiasm 
both for the beauty of the music and the fine 
integrity of the singing is Welsh Songs, Vol. II. 
The singer is Thomas L. Thomas, the harpist 
Enid Simon and the pianist in the two songs 
which have piano accompaniments is Jacob 
Hanneman (Decca LW5222). There are eight 
songs and with the records is given a card con- 
taining the words in both Welsh and English. 
All moods are expressed. Bugeilio’r Gwenith Gwyn 
is the plea of a lover, Llwyn On a love tragedy, 
Morfa Rhuddlan is almost inexpressibly sad, 
Cyfri’r Geifr a lively Caernarvonshire counting 
song, Ar Hyd Y Nos is the supremely beautiful 
* All Through The Night’”’ and sounds even 
lovelier in Welsh than it does in English (I have 
said before, but it bears repeating, what a grand 
singing language is Welsh), Y Deryn Pur is 
another love song, Suo-Gan is a sweet little 
lullaby in a five-note scale, and Clychau Aberdyfi 
is a version of ** The Bells of Aberdovey ”’ in 
which the bells are counted up to six and seven 
instead of the older five. The songs are all of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. A very beautiful 
record, recommended to all lovers of good songs 
and fine singing. It is most emphatically not 
merely of Welsh interest. 


A ten-inch 78 orchestral record is a rarity 
these days but Parlophone offer one, I quote the 
label, of Intermezzo Sinfonico aus “‘ Cavalleria 
rusticana’’ and Intermezzo aus “‘ Der Bajazzo”’ 
(DPWo1). “ Der Bajazzo ”’ is, of course, Cav’s 
stable companion Pag. And a very good record 
it is both in playing, by the Nordwestdeutsche 
Philharmonie under Schuchter and in 
recording the volume level of which is very high, 
particularly when the organ adds its full weight 
to the orchestra in the former, but with no trace 
of hardness or harshness. 


Men of Brass No. 1 is the title of Decca LF 1262 
on which the Massed Brass Bands of Fodens, 
Fairey Aviation and Morris Motors under 
Harry Mortimer are heard in a mixed 
programme. Starting with Yorke’s Fanfare 
which leads in to the Grand March from 
Gounod’s Queen of Sheba (very “‘Aida-like’’ in 
places) then follow in turn Spanish Gipsy Dance, 
Buglers’ Holiday, The Mill in the Dale, Cornet 
Carillon, Madelon and Nightfall in Camp. This is 
magnificent playing and excellent recording in 
a hall with rather a long reverberation period 
which fortunately does not mess things up. I 
first played this record under ideal conditions. 
On one of the few really warm evenings (I hope 
for more before this appears in print for I shall 
be having a short holiday) I opened the french 
window in the room in which I do most of my 
listening and heard it from outside. The 
obvious merit of the massing of 75 or so of our 
best brass players is the great solidity and weight 
of tone, but listen to the suavity of the cornets 
in the more lyrical passages and their superb 
tongueing in the trio and elsewhere, and listen, 
too, to the inner parts, the flugels, tenor horns, 
and so on. The only doubt I have about the 
playing is in Madelon which calls for brilliance 
and this might well have been better achieved 
with a band half the size, and of the recording 
my only serious criticism is the reticence of 
some of the smaller members of the kitchen 
department, particularly the triangle and the 
castanets on the first side, the latter of which 
recalled to my mind another example of their 
not very successful recording many years ago 
when Sir Compton Mackenzie said that they 
sounded like someone wielding a toothpick. 

A series of traditional National Dances are 
recorded under the auspices of the Imperial 
Society of Teachers of Dancing on two H.M.V. 
records. They are played by Raymond 
Holder on the piano, joined in some of them 
by Roy Upton Holder (clarinet). The 
countries represented are Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia (B10952) and 
Sweden, Brittany and Italy (B10953). Some 
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BRUCKNER: EIGHTH SYMPHONY 
(Coneertgebouw/van Beinum) ABL 3086/3087 
‘This is the outstanding issue of the month 
(March) ... . throughout, its playing is of great 
intensity, power and beauty. As if these riches 









SCHUBERT: \ 
‘GREAT’ C MAJOR QUINTET 

(Stern — Schneider — Katims — Casals - 
Tortelier) ABL 3100 




















‘In this noble performance... . the players were not enough, there is a delightful performance 
achieve an eloquence of phrasing... . that of Schubert No. 3 on side 4... . we cannot urge 
penetrates to the heart of the music... .’ this upon our readers too strongly.’ 





E.M.G. ‘Monthly Letter’. 
‘van Beinum sustains its blazing intensity in a 
masterful reading . . . . the recording reproduces 
the sonorous richness of the Concertgebouws’ 
surerb playing’. 
David Hunt ‘Music and 
Musicians’. 


David Hunt ‘Music and Musicians’. 
....asuperb performance....uniform beauty of tone, phras- 
ing and ensemble....warm-hearted feeling for the music’. 
Noel Goodwin ‘Daily Express’. 





















PALESTRINA: 

MISSA PAPAE MARCELLI 
MISSA BREVIS 

MISSA AD FUGAM 
(Netherlands Chamber Choir 
de Nobel) NBL 5033 


. ‘it has given me more pleasure 
than any other record of this music 
I have heard for some time.’ 


Jeremy Noble ‘Record News’. 






SCHUMANN : 
SECOND SYMPHONY 
(Cleveland/Szell) NBR 6033 


. ‘itis a disc to be prized’ .... 
Joan Chissell 
‘Gramophone Record Review’. 














‘An excellent performance of 


































this very fine symphony.’ ; . ‘this admirable disc’. 

E.M.G. ‘The Monthly Letter’. a —" 
.... ‘this fine performance will , : 

be welcomed by Schumann ds Be nar sa yar wo = ta that 
lovers .. . . Szell conducts with —— 


radiance of Palestrina’s art’. 


Donald Mitchell 
B.B.C. ‘Music Magazine’. 


vigour and affection’. 
David Hunt ‘Music and 
Musicians’. 
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BEETHOVEN : 
NIELSEN : STRING QUARTETS, OP. 18 
‘SINFONIA ESPANSIVA’ Nos. 1 and 2 (Budapest String 
(Danish State Radio/Frandsen) Quartet) ABL 3105 
NBR 6034 .... ‘two firm, bold and vigorous 
. ‘a clean invigorating performances, technically impeccable 

performance’.... and cleanly recorded’. 

Fohn Warrack ‘Daily Telegraph’. Burnett Fames ‘The Gramophone’. 

“The new version is . ‘we are delighted to find here 4 

most welcome’. two model performances by the 

Andrew Porter ‘The Gramophone’. agg coinage 

‘This version is full of life E.M.G. "The Monthly Letter’. 

and imagination’. 


E.M.G. ‘The Monthly Letter’. 


HILIPS 
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one ay ém c RECORDS 
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Philips Jlectrical Ltd., Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Re-ord Playing Equipment incorporating the famous Philip ‘‘ Featherweight’ Pick-Up. (P@271) 
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Delysé 


PRESENT AN OUTSTANDING RELEASE. 


Music from Vienna 





JOHANN STRAUSS 


1. Galop. 
LEICHTES BLUT. 


JOSEF STRAUSS 


1. Polka Francais. 


(High Spirits.) GNOMEN POLKA. 
2. Waltz. 2. Waltz. 
LAGUNEN. DYNAMIDEN. 
Polka Francais. 3. Polka Mazurka. 


VON DER BURSE. DIE NASS WALDERIN. 


4. Waltz. 
MEIN LEBENSLAUF. 
5. GALOP VELOCIPEDE. 


4. Waltz. 
TALES FROM VIENNA WOODS. 
5. PERPETUUM MOBILE. 


LESLIE BRIDGEWATER (Conductor). 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
Wilfred Parry 
John Russell 
Osian Ellis 


Jean Pougnet 
Alfred Sverdloff 
Frederick Riddle Anthony Pini 


Sidney Sax 
Jack Collier 


Leon Goossens Geoffrey Gilbert Gwydion Brooke Jack Brymer Henry Krein James Blades 


E.K. 2123. L.P. 35/1} in. Tax. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Selecta Gramophone Ltd., 50 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.|!. 
Duwe (Wholesale Ltd.), 37 Lever Street, Manchester. 


12 in. 33} r.p.m. 


MAida Vale 1261. 


Delyse RECORDING CO., 44 CLIFTON HILL, LONDON, N.W.8. 


| CCS167 


The GRAMOPHONE 


mH O040038 


offers a Selection of its famous CCS 78 rpm 
SPECIAL VOCALS 
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IVAR ANDRESEN, bass 
Magic Flute : O Isis & In diesen heilgen Hallen 


ERNA BERGER, soprano 
CCSiI50 _—sC Et. incarnatus est (Mass in C minor—Mozart) 
CCS2i1 Rigoletto : Caro nome. 2 sides, in German 


cocy BJORLING, tenor 


Adelaide (Beethoven). 2sides .. 





Ces? Don Carlo : lo lo vedi & Die che nell ‘alma, w. Merrill. 

CCS3 Prince Igor : Cavatina/Fagra Fregona : Serenad ... 

CCS6 Sadko : Hindu song/Ay Ay Ay ‘ 

CCS7 Belle Helene : Song of Paris/Beggar Student : aria , , 

CCSss With Schymberg : duets from Gypsy Baron & Beggar Student. 

CCS90 Romeo : Ah leve-toi/Manon : Ah fuyez, douce image .. ie 

CCSI74 _— Land of Smiles : Heart’s delight & Appleblossom me 

CCSI75 Ack Varmeland/Allt under Himmelens Faste i 

CCS212 Schubert—Standchen & An Sylvia ... 

CCS2!13 Cavalleria : Addio alla mnivaeationd : Vesti la giubba 

ccs Slut dina ogon (Ammandt)/Jag drommer varje (Kalman) 
_CCS233 Students’ song (Price Gustav)/Namner du Sverige 


_ALESSANDRO BONCI, tenor 


_ CCS207 


CCS70 


MARIA CEBOTARI, soprano 
Butterfly : Un bel di & Death scene ose eee 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN, bass 


Ballo in Maschera : Di tu se fedele & E scherzo, w. ensemble ... 


CCSs9 Gold rolls here below (Rubinstein)/Elegie (Massenet) 
CCS146 Boris Godounov : Farewell & Death of Boris es 
CCSI62 Don Giovanni : Madamina (Catalogue song). 2sides ... 
TOTI DAL MONTE, soprano 

CCS67 Linda di Chamounix : O luce/ Mignon : Polonaise 


ANDRE D’ARKOR, tenor 


CCS77 Ave Verum Corpus (Chausson)/Panis Angelicus (Franck) 
CCS86 Wr. Tell: Asil hereditaire/Huguenots : Plus blanche ... 
CCSI1I3 Maitre Pathelin : Charlot’s air/Marta : Air des larmes ... 
CCSII4 Lakme: Viens dans la foret/Mireille : Anges du Paradis 
ALFRED DELLER, counter-tenor 

CCS215 Sweeter than roses & Epitalamium (Purcell) eee oon 


ENZO DE MURO LOMANTO, tenor 
CCSI03 Santa Lucia & Vieni sul mar (Neapolitan) ... 


KARL ERB, tenor 


CCS217 O Jesulein suss (Bach)/Litanei (Schubert) .. 

CCS64 Wolf—Schlafendes Jesukind & Nun wandre Maria. 
_CCS21I8 $Wolf—Gebet & Verborgenheit 

CCSI69 Schubert—Nacht & Traume & Fischers Liebesgluck 


MIGUEL FLETA, tenor 
CCSII Tosca : E lucevan le stelle/Te quiero (Jota) 


_AMELITA GALLI CURCI, soprano 


CCSi2 Traviata, w. de Lucia: Dite alla giovine & Imponete 
CCS144 Echo song & Lo, here the gentle lark (Bishop) 

, CCS145 Barbiere : Una voce/Mme. Butterfly : Un bel di 

| CCS147 Rigoletto : Caro nome/Etoile du Nord : La la la 
NICOLAI GEDDA, tenor 

CCSI25_~=~wPrrince Igor : Cavatine/Magic Flute : Bildnisarie . 
CCSI26 Waltz Dream (O. Straus) : aria/Land of Smiles : Heart’ $ del. . 


ELENA GERHARDT, soprano 


CS60/2 ‘* Frauenliebe und Leben ’’ (Schumann) song cycle. 3discs ... - 
CCS54/5 Zigeunerlieder (Brahms). 8songs,2 records... ne 
CCS56 Brahms—Tod, das ist der kuhle Nacht, Therese, mes zum 
CCS57 Schubert—Die Stadt & Dithyrambe 
CCS58 Schubert—Wiegenlied & Ellens Zweiter Gesang 
CCS59 Wolf—Und willst du deinen Liebsten & Der Mond hat eine 


(The above six records CCS54-9 available at subscription rate of 66/-.) 
ee GIGLI, tenor 
CCS13 


cs Mefistofele : Dai cempi & Giunto sul passo , _ 
CCSI4 Traviata : De miei spiriti/Lucia : Tombe degli avi ‘miei 
CCSs!I5 With RETHBERG & PINZA: Attila & Lombardi (Verdi) trios 
CCSI6 Trovatore : Nostri monti, w. Elmo/Marta : M’appari ... - 
CCSI7 With Galli Curci, etc. : Rigoletto : Quartet/Lucia : Sextet 
CcSi5s8 Tornaa Surriento & Addio a Napoli opened 
CCSI59 Mamma & Se vuoi goder la vita ine nee 
CCSié60 Trovatore : Di quella pira/Manon Lescaut : ’ Guardate ! 
CCSI61 Povero pulcinella & Funiculi, funicula (Neapolitan) i 
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COLLECTORS? CORNER : 
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6/74 
5/7 


6/73 


Add 2/- postage on all Home 78 r.p.m. Orders. Overseas, please write for quotation. 
Send 2/- for the SUMMER edition of ‘‘ COLLECTORS’ PIECES,*’ our complete 78 catalogue, 


JUST PUBLISHED. ‘*‘ THE FABULOUS PHONOGRAPH ”’ 


the first real History of the Gramophone from the phonograph to LP and Hi-Fi. 


CORNER 


(LANgham 6155) 
(TEMple Bar 5614) 


(post 1/-) 


COLLECTORS’ 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


BY ROLAND GELATT, 
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are fast and some are slow, the Swiss Moleson 
is very “ yodellish”’ in style and the Italian 
Tarantella leaves us in no doubt as to where 
Rossini got his inspiration from for ‘‘ La Danza’”’. 
Many of the dances are unfamiliar to me but 
those who wish to learn more of them might 
well get the appropriate volumes in the little 
series of “‘ Handbooks of European National 
Dances ’’ which Max Parrish published in the 
years immediately after the war. 

Of much more general interest for listeners 
as distinct from dancers is a 45EP ‘“‘ Traditional 
Songs of Jamaica ’”’ sung by Lilli-Verona to a 
rhythm accompaniment which varies from song 
to song and is never obtrusive (H.M.V. 7EGC1). 
This is the most attractive record of its kind I 
have heard for a long time. The singer has a 
natural and very pleasant voice, the peasant 
patois of Jamaica is colourful and the songs are 
authentic and set to tuneful and expressive 
melodies. There are a couple of worksongs, 
a hammer song and a digging song, two with 
a religious strain of sorts, several are tinged 
with a lively humour, and Sammy dead is a 
gently sad little ditty. 

What a vintage month this is for I now find 
a new record by our very old friend Richard 
Hayward, the prince of traditionalist singers 
of Northern Ireland, who sings four ‘‘ Orange 
and Blue ” songs of the “‘ coat trailing ”’ variety 
—the sort of songs that if sung in some quarters 
would provoke a riot at once. And how good 
they are, and how perfectly he sings them. 
They are The Sash My Father Wore, The Protestant 
Boys, The Battle of Garvagh and The Aghalee Heroes 
(Beltona [EP37). 

My last two records are a bit of an anticlimax. 
On Decca F10744 Kenneth McKellar sings 
Cameron Lad and Bonnie Strathearn, two conven- 
tional and sentimental Scottish songs, and 
H.M.V. DA2085 is taken from the sound track 
of the film “‘ Serenade ”’ and contains two of its 
principal numbers, Serenade and Destin”, sung, 
almost crooned indeed, by Mario Lanza. 

A parcel of last-minute arrivals almost con- 
stitutes a miniature tour round the world. 
Starting in Vienna, and where better is there 
to start ? Wal-Berg and his Orchestra give 
us 14 separately banded items collectively 
called Dreams of Vienna on Felsted PDL85015. 
They range from Strauss waltzes, with a polka 
and march, to three of Kreisler’s attractive 
morsels, music by Kalman and Robert Stolz 
and the Harry Lime Theme. The waltzes are 
truncated with somewhat abrupt results at 
times, orchestrations are glossed up and rhythms 
varied waywardly, of none of which do I wholly 
approve. The acoustics of the building in which 
the recording was done are such as to cause 
some detail to be lost. 

Much better do I like Vanguard’s Waltzes, 
Polkas, Marches and Czardas by the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra under Anton Paulik 
(PVL7021), particularly as in addition to the 
well-known Artist’s Life, Wine, Women and Song 
and Morning Papers it includes the lovely 
Aquarellen Waltz and the lively Jockey Polka by 
the comparatively neglected Josef and the 
unfamiliar Czardas from “ Ritter Pazmann ” 
and Frisch ins Feld March by brother Johann. 
Playing is a fine blend of crispness and suavity 
and the recording is first-rate. 

Still in Vienna is a Philips record of excerpts 
from two of Lehar’s operettas—Paganini and 
The Land of Smiles, the latter of which takes us 
a long journey Eastwards, for its scenes if not 
its music (NBR6036). Walter Anton Dotzer 
is not a Richard Tauber but sings very 
pleasantly and is well supported by the rest of 
the cast and the chorus and orchestra under 
Heinz Sandauer. I note by the way that 
Herr Dotzer was a pupil of Alfred Piccaver, the 
great tenor that England lost to Vienna but 
who is now teaching in London. 

Across the Pacific to America for a group of 
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Spirituals sung by The Mariners on London 
HA-A2007. If you want these songs in the 
simplest form this is not the record to choose, 
but for modern sophistication I do not know 
its equal. Some of the 16 songs are sung 
unaccompanied but in the faster ones, and it is 
here that the Mariners excel, there is a com- 
pelling rhythm accompaniment. An excellent 
team of singers whose articulation is a particular 
delight and a very fine recording. 

Homeward bound we call at the Canary 
Islands. Canciones de Gran Canaria is quite 
fascinating even though I can only guess at 
much of the meaning of the eight songs, for 
there is no sleeve-note with my copy and there 
is no time for research (London Int. WBg1141). 
Maria Merida is the soloist and the accom- 
paniment, directed by Leocadio R. Machado, 
is by an orchestra composed largely of plucked 
instruments and thin-toned members of the 
fiddle family. Some of the songs, most of which 
are traditional, are slow and languorous and 
others are fast and exciting and although the 
Spanish influence is paramount it is not 
absolute. 

We return to the mainland of Europe, most 
appropriately, via Spain, with Brunswick’s 
Castles of Spain (LAT8107). A mixed bag if 
ever there was one. The Orquesta Zarzuela 


de Madrid, conducted by Torrdéba, incor- 
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porates a number of unusual instruments as 
necessary to give the appropriate colour. 
Among the composers whose music is included 
are Albéniz (in an arrangement by the con- 
ductor), Turina, Larregia, Bret6én, Guiridi, 
Fernandez, Gombeau, Chueca and Valverde. 
Not great music, it doesn’t pretend to be, but 
vastly interesting and played with brio and 
verve. 

Whether General Franco would approve or 
not, our journey ends at the International Folk 
Song Contest held in Warsaw in 1955 with 
Festival of Folksong (Topic T2). Here are eight 
of the prize-winners and the record was made 
at the Festival itself; usually the applause is 
cut off but not always, and in the case of O my 
Kibuz, sung by the winner, Asek Dzhumbayev 
(U.S.S.R.), the audience’s chuckles of appreci- 
ation give added interest to a song whose words 
I do not understand, but the kobuz is a long- 
necked lute and the singer is supposed to have 
taken his with him on being called up to the 
Army and to have assured his officers that it 
has a sharp point, fierce teeth and a long reach. 
Of the other items I find an authentic song— 
Baul—from India the most interesting if not the 
most tuneful by European standards. This is 
an 8-inch 33} disc available from the W.M.A.., 
17 Bishops Bridg> Road, London, W.2 
(price 16s.). 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE py «HaRrLEQuin” 


45 1.p.m. numbers are given where applicable for 
E.M.I. Group titles, whilst an asterisk indicates 
availability at 45 1.p.m. on the Decca Group labels. 
45 r.p.m. numbers for the latter Group and Capitol 
are the same as the 78 7.p.m. numbers with the addition 


of the prefix “ 45”. 


When Marie Lloyd died 100,000 Londoners 
tried to attend her funeral and the bars of 
Leicester Square were draped in black. Don 
Shirley is a very great pianist. From the 
juxtaposition of two such disparate statements 
of fact and opinion can we distil the month’s 
lesson ? Those readers who have been listening 
to the B.B.C. series ‘‘ The Boy in the Gallery ”’ 
may well have wondered what all the fuss was 
about. The bulk of these old music-hall songs 
were no less corny than those of to-day, many 
of them were by no means “ drawing room ”’, 
and there was little finesse in pu ting them over. 
And yet! In his quiet way Colin MaclInnes, 
who is responsible for this series and whose 
presentation is masterly, shows how so many of 
the songs reflected the social scene and the 
“thought processes’’ of the time, as well as 
something of the genius displayed by the artists 
in projecting a definite personality. Of course 
there was vulgarity and sentiment by the 
bucket, but we are a vulgar and sentimental 
people. To-day the halls are shut, the ubiquitous 
microphone has destroyed personality and 
popular entertainment has become an industry 
producing a mass-produced article. If the 
vulgarity remains, we have substituted a leer 
for a guffaw. I would ask those readers who 
are fortunate enough to live in a town where 
there is still a theatre open: When did you 
last laugh out loud ? Or again: When did you 
last shed the furtiva lagrima ? “‘ The boy I love 
sits up in the gallery’’ sang Marie Lloyd. It 
is this sentiment that Mr. MacInnes has been 
evoking, and it was a stroke of genius to use 
this lovely tune as a frame for these nostalgic 
pictures. If Mr. MacInnes wakes up in the 
night to ask “‘ Who’s that knocking at my door ”’, 


you can bet your life it won’t be a recording 
impresario. As Mr. Crosby tells us in the film 
of “Anything Goes’? Ya gotta give the people 
hoke. If I am asked what this little homily 
has to do with the month’s records, I would 
plead that the world of entertainment is one 
and indivisible and that the “‘ masthead ”’ of 
THE GRAMOPHONE carries the words ““incorp”ra- 
ting Vox, The Broadcast Critic and Radio Review”’’, 
and incidentally those readers who still possess 
a complete set of Vox could spend a profitable 
half hour looking over its pages. Maybe one 
day somebody will do the same for I.T.A. 
Even a commercial Listener might be fun ! 

No artists to-day ? Meet Don Shirley, one 
of the world’s great pianists. I may be wrong, 
but I do assure you that those words are care- 
fully chosen. When Mr. Shirley’s first record 
was issued some months back I devoted much 
space to him, and I shall do so again because I 
want as many people as possible to hear this 
man. He is doing something which Bach did 
for its own sake and which Mozart did to 
bolster his reputation, and which has not been 
seriously attempted since Liszt devised his 
great partitions de piano. When a great artist 
first hits the public the effect is so shattering 
that we are tempted to underrate his second 
and subsequent appearances. But there is 
plenty of interest on London HAA2004. Again, 
this has come for review without a sleeve, and 
London seem to be curiously shy in publicising 
this artist. So I can still tell you nothing about 
him other than from the evidence of his playing. 
My erudite friends who write learnedly about 
jazz and pops in our contemporaries and whom 
I read carefully if only to be sure of the sex of 
some of our performers, seem to find it difficult 
to classify Shirley. Of course he is not simply 
a jazz pianist, nor can he be neatly labelled and 
given a couple of lines in the specialist categories 
of the reviews. Here indeed is the classic 
justification for our own dear old “ Miscel- 
laneous”’ title! These are improvisations. Are 
they written down? Perhaps, but they are 
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obviously rehearsed to the nth degree. If there is 
nothing so tremendous here as his previous 
skyscraper of pianism built out of the slender 
material of How High the Moon, his present 
centre-piece, based on The Man I Love, is no 
less interesting. Other tunes of Gershwin are 
woven into the fabric, and if there is a little too 
much up-and-down plucked bass, Shirley 
keeps the music moving steadily to the last 
statement of his main theme. We start with a 
curious mixture of Poissons d’or and Jeux d’eau— 
in point of mere fact I Cover the Water Front, and 
then find ourselves listening to a fugal No Two 
People—almost a play on words here! Next a 
direct quotation from Schubert’s Op. 142, No. 
2 Impromptu introduces Secret Love. Schubert’s 
piano sonatas may or may not be intended here, 
though the plentiful modulations may be a 
pointer. The pianist’s trill at the end of this is 
perfectly executed. After the colossal structure 
erected on The Man I Love, he plays the same 
composer’s Love is Here to Stay with the utmost 
simplicity. A chorale ? Let us say simply a 
Nachtstiick, as soothing as that by Schumann and 
losing not a semiquaver by comparison. Dancing 
on the Ceiling—Schumann again, but crossed with 
Liszt, who did set some of Schumann’s songs, 
and whose D Flat Study will be evoked. After 
a quick You Can’t Take that Away from Me, with 
its little fanfares, there is a perfectly enchanting 
lullaby under the title Answer Me. A medley 
based on the music of the revue “‘ New Faces ”’ 
begins with some old-fashioned syncopation 
and almost turns J’m in Love with Miss Logan 
into a passacaglia, and the record ends 
surprisingly with My Funny Valentine with 
passages for bowed bass. All this could so 
easily be pretentious, but I contend that it is 
magnificently creative, musicianly and interest- 
ing. If it is also exciting, Mr. Shirley under- 
stands the purpose of repose. In short, I am 
sufficiently presumptuous to tell London that 
they have a supreme artist on their books, 
even if they do not know it. 

I said last month that the mounting output 
would preclude mention of every LP and EP 
record. This month for the first time there are 
more LP than 78 discs—39 of them ! Altogether 
we are faced with a total of 221 records, and I 
mean records and not sides! So let us go in at 
the deep end and take it from there. First, 
then, three very different records that I enjoyed. 
** Coast Concert ”’ is a collection of jazz classics 
played by Bobby Hackett and his Jazz Band. 
There is nothing very advanced here, but 
it is all good fun, and there is a vocal by Jack 
Teagarden for collectors. Royal Garden Blues 
and That’s a Plenty are included (Capitol 
LC6824). “ Lullaby of Broadway” covers a 
number of tunes by Dubin and Warren, nicely 
arranged and played by Woolf Phillips on 
Decca LK4137. As well as the title tune, we 
have Would You Like to Take a Walk ingeniously 
using a xylophone, and Forty-Second Street. 
Mr. Phillips used to run the Skyrockets and 
the pit at the Palladium, subsequently wagging 
a stick at the Pigalle. Though no stranger to 
recording studios this is his first venture at this 
kind of selection. An auspicious start. Then 
from H.M.V. (DLPC10) George Melachrino 
conducts what is called “‘ The Orchestra of the 
6th San Remo Festival ’’. Of the ten numbers, 
three are marked as prize winners. The music 
is innocuous, but the playing and recording 
are so polished that even those who find no 
pleasure in Continental light music should 
enjoy the record. As an encore to the Phillips 
selection, The Jumping Jacks have recorded 
the same composer’s About a Quarter to Nine with 
whistling on Capitol CL14597,* backed by 
Lady Play Your Mandoline, which was written 
by that interesting pianist Oscar Levant. 

Our attention is drawn to two films. ‘ The 
Eddy Duchin Story” succeeds “‘ The Benny 
Goodman Story”’, but in truth it is difficult 
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to see a similar flood of records. Philips are 
being clever with these films. While others busy 
themselves with soundtrack recordings which 
so often sound execrable and whose artists 
are but a pale shadow of the original, this 
Company rustles round and assembles original 
recordings. They did this last month for Lilian 
Roth, and now on BBL7081 we have a number 
of records made by Eddy Duchin. I do not 
know what staying power this artist has in 
England (I find I have disposed of my own 
Duchin records), but the sleeve can be safely 
quoted—“ tasteful and charming’. That 
just about sums up the record, and believe me 
that is saying a good deal these days. His use 
of the Chopin E Flat Nocturne as a signature 
tune may not be regarded as the acme of taste, 
but somehow it is all in keeping with Mr. 
Duchin’s muse. Duchin, who died in 1951, is 

replaced at the piano by Carmen Cavallaro 
for the sound track recording on Bruns. LAT 
8119. We know Mr. Cavallaro as an estimable 
pianist, and indeed he plays delightfully here 
in such numbers as Shine on Harvest Moon and 
Whispering, but when the screen (scream ?) 
orchestra comes crashing in on Dizzy Fingers 
and elsewhere it all becomes a bit overpowering 
and, judging from Duchin’s own performances, 
extremely untypical. Unfortunately it is just 
these numbers that appear on 45’s (05576/7)* 
where the recording sounds shocking and where 
Chopsticks unaccountably includes a_ hefty 
chunk of the Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Don Shirley. London HAA2004. 
Eddy Duchin. Philips BBL7081. 
Bob Crosby. Bruns. OEgo29. 
Bobby Hackett. Capitol LC6824. 
Nellie Lutcher. Philips BBE12045. 
Dean Martin. Capitol EAP1022. 





Curiously Dizzy Fingers, Zez Confrey’s stable 
companion to Kitten on the Keys, turns up again 
this month. This kind of number must be 
played with finesse, but Ken Mackintosh gives 
it the works on H.M.V. POP225/7M417. This 
is clever in its hard hitting way, but Joe Carr 
plays another Confrey favourite, Stumbling, with 
suitable aplomb (Capitol CL14587*). The 
Mackintosh record brings back an old-timer 
in Montague Ewing’s The Policeman’s Holiday, 
an entertaining frolic, which really belongs to 
the pit band in the interval. The other big 
film is “‘ Anything Goes”. This is a big 
disappointment and is typical of what happens 
when the film moguls attempt to bring a period 
piece up to date. We get off to a brilliant start 
with Bing Crosby and Donald O’Connor in 
Ya Gotta Give the People Hoke, an excellent point 
number. “ Every year at the Met, they get 
deeper in debt, it’s really time they awoke, they 
don’t want Pagliacci, give them Liberace, that 
would be a masterful stroke’’. Mitzi Gaynor 
sings the title song. This has been cleaned up 
and a new verse substituted for those references 
to Colney Hatch and “‘nudist parties in studios’. 
No harm in this, but it is about now that you 
begin to worry about the orchestra, and Great 
Scott you are right. Miss Gaynor takes the 
monotony out of that long-winded song J Get 
a Kuk Out of You by means of some gentle 
caricature, but she is given no chance by the 
band. You're the Top is fool-proof, but then comes 
one of those dreadful ballets, bas:d, believe it 
or not, on Let’s Do It (surely even the one-and- 
ninepennies could take these words) and All 
Through the Night. So the dismal story goes on. 
If the film is like this and you want the record 
then here it is, and in any case you might like 
it for the otherwise unrecorded opening number 
(Bruns. LAT8118). This is quite a Crosby 
month, for Bing has two LP’s, being Vols. 1 and 
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2 of “‘ The Early g3o’s’’. Here are collect: 
many famous songs which helped to establish 
the name. They sound like the originals, the 
accompaniments are various and there is some 
whistling (Bruns. LA8740/1). Then Gary 
Crosby joins with Louis Armstrong in an 
entertaining Lazybones, coupled with Easy Strect 
on 05574*, while to complete the famiy 
portrait there is an EP from Bob Crosby wit) 
Bobcats on OEgo29. This includes Nick La 
Rocca’s Fidgety Feet, and is notable for a wonder- 
ful Big Foot Jump, with presumably Bob Zurke 
at the piano. A British film that has been around 
is “It’s great to be young’”’, from which a 
short selection is recorded by Ray Martia 
with The Coronets on Columbia SEG7630. 
This is simple entertainment competently done. 

There is little from the theatre. However, 
M.G.M. have an EP, labelled No. 1, from 
“The Threepenny Opera’’. In May my 
colleague W. A. Chislett reviewed the Tele- 
funken LP, which was from the original 
production. This current record is of the 
American version with the Broadway cast. 
It is a snip for those who want an inexpensive 
disc from the show. On checking Weill’s 
entry in WERM I was delighted to find a 
selection listed by the Tokio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Viscount Konoye, 
who I believe was a brother of the Japanese 
Prime Minister before the war and who 
recorded a number of classical works issued 
here on the old Decca-Polydor label. This 
record carries 4 sleeve note by Peter Buchanan 
followed by the credit “‘ Sunday Express ’’. 
Odd (EP559). There is also a completely 
unrepresentative number from the brilliant 
revue “ For Amusement Only”. Teenage Love 
is sung by The Shepherd Boys on Col. 
DB3793/SCM5282, coupled with Little Girls 
and Little Boys (a kind of “*’what are they made 
of? number). 

There is another outbreak of Rhythm and 
Blues/Rock and Roll jitters. I only mention it 
here because although the police will have an 
uncomfortable week during the forthcoming 
visit of Elvis Presley, we can spare ourselves 
the spectacle by guying the whole beastly 
business with the aid of Gale Warning (alias 
Frances Day) and the Weather Men in Met 
Rock on Nixa N15061. This is really quite 
funny with its chanting of “ Shannon, Cromarty, 
Dover, , Dogger, Humber, Rockall, Faroes, 
Lundy ”’ etc. If you have ever turned the radio 
on too soon to catch a cricket score and got 
landed with this dreary recital you will 
appreciate this nonsense, particularly the dead- 
pan interjection ‘“‘Deep depression Heligoland”’. 
Reverse takes off Heartbreak Hotel, which The 
Goofers turn into Tear Drop Motel on Vogue 
Q72171*. One hesitates to recommend funny 
records, but here are two to note, one English 
and one very American. The ms have 
arrived on disc. The Bluebottle Blues has the 
assistance of the Orchestre Fromage, and on 
the other side, but only just, as there is a won- 
derful false start on the first side, is I’m Walking 
Backwards for Christmas (Decca F10756*). “It’s 
in the Book” brings Johnny Standley in 
some singing commercials and an exposition 
of Little Bo-Peep. This is very laboured but 
may raise a smile (Capitol EAP 1020). 

‘Another natural pair is provided by 
Thunderclap Jones and Brother Bones 
respectively on Oriole CB1328 and 1030. Mr. 
Jones, the wild Welshman currently playing 
Chelsea, is quite a pianist as is evident in 
Sound Barrier Boogie, while Mr. Bones exudes 
charm in Sweet Georgia Brown, sounding rather 
like an early Mills Brother. Commercialised 
religion is still with us (The Saturday Evening 
Post had a long article on this the other day) 
but Roberta Sherwood is something terrific 
in Rosetta Thorpe’s This Train on Bruns. 
05572*. I do not wish to introduce an 
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three channels such as you have not 
experienced before...as for the audio 
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Classical Composer 


... Contemporary Listener 






A man may enjoy listening to the Rococo elegance of Mozart 
but prefer something less fragile in the form of living room furniture. 
Something contemporary for instance. 
The Balmoral Moderne, designed for a contemporary setting, 
is an alternative version of the brilliantly successful Balmoral Radiogram. 
Styled in light walnut with a contrasted sycamore surround 
and cream linings, it retains all the connoisseur qualities 
that have built an established reputation. 
Perhaps you would like a résumé of those qualities— 
First then, five accoustically arranged speakers for binaural reproduction 
and of course, a VHF/FM receiver and 4-speed auto changer. 
Other technical advantages include Duplex Clutch Tuning, 
Press Button Fingermatic Controls, Micromagic Tuning Eye, 
Automatic Selection of up to eight mixed records at one loading 
and, behind the sliding doors, ample record storage space. 
Hear the Balmoral Moderne for yourself. 
Fill in the coupon and let us send you—free —the Balmoral 


Moderne brochure and the name of your nearest dealer. 
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@ There are now twelve models of the 
famous Stentorian High Fidelity Units with 
the patented cambric cone. The latest 
addition is the H.F. 1514 shown at left—a 
15” P.M. Unit, with 14,000 gauss magnet 
and mid-range frequency stabilisers. Hand- 
ling capacity 25 w. Frequency response 
i 25 c.p.s. to 4,000 c.p.s. Bass resonance 
35 c.p.s. Price £24.10.0. The 10” model 
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ajartheidic note here, but the mixing of cultures 
can have some distressing results, and [ still 
say that negro spirituals sung in evening dress 
in a night club are an abomination. Miss 
Sherwood is here a natural and should cause 
offence to no one. On the other hand the Misses 
Sarah Vaughan and Ella Fitzgerald have 
been enjoying rave notices for spoiling 
some quite decent songs for a_ long time. 
There are 12 LP inches of each on Philips 
BBL7082 (a good accompaniment, but un- 
named) and Bruns. LAT8115, which is nothing 
but an orgy of scat singing, and which includes 
an organ and a version of Lady be Good, which is 
as out of character as the white Julie London’s 
’‘Swonderful in her LP on London HAU2005. 
There can even be crimes against teeny-weeny 
art, and Gershwin’s melodies were a bit more 
than that. The accompanying blurb for Miss 
London is worth quoting: ‘ This lithe and 
talented singing goddess . . . Julie is a beautiful 
and yet unassuming young woman who has 
flaxen hair, and eyes as blue as South Sea 
lagoons ; she has enough sex appeal to stam- 
pede a Rotary luncheon ; her figure alone could 
revive the imagination of a dying hermit”. 
Some part of this figure is exposed on the cover, 
on which Miss London looks out on “ her 
devotees and fans, all determined to drink 
in every word being breathed by their idol ”’ 
with an expression of blank amazement— 
known in the trade as sultry. Well, well, 
Cleopatra, Helen ¢ al. will have to cut either 
a groove or a caper. One Christmas we shall 
really have to have a party and send out the 
records to the wrong reviewers! Eartha Kitt 
turns up with Je cherche an homme (rhyming 
with Tom’) and Honolulu Rock-a-Roll-a—oh 
fie! (H.M.V. POP233/7M422). There is a 
surprise from Pat Kirby in a reasonably 
straight Greensleeves, coupled with a hilarious 
vocal version of Nevin’s Narcissus called What 
a Heavenly Night for Love—how absolutely 
spiffing (Bruns. 05575*). Nellie Lutcher has 
the best sleeve of the month and puts a tremen- 
dous amount into her songs on a Philips EP 
(BBE12045). A desirable packet. A _ real 
charmer is Pony Parade by Willy Schobbe and 
his Orchestra on H.M.V. JO457, coupled with 
his own Trumpet Tango. This is a nap. And so, 
too, if you like him, is Burl Ives, particularly 
on Bruns. EP OEg201. This includes a dazzling 
Frankie and Johnnie with a light rhythmic 
accompaniment that is a joy and in complete 
contrast to Lena Horne last month, immediately 
followed by a song called The Deceiver, which 
may deceive you until you hear the opening 
line—there was a young lady who played her guitar, 
which I believe all schoolkoys sing and which 
I personally have not heard since I was 14. 
Mr. Ives also contributes a set of Australian 
folk songs on LA8739, but if you prefer American 
work songs there is an LP by Ernie Ford which 
contains some really original and beautifully 
turned material. This, called “‘ This Lusty 
Land ’’, is on Capitol LC6825. This is not the 
usual rasping Country and Western sty‘e 
and can be sampled by other than fans. 


There is an avalanche of Continental light 
music and Latin-American dancery on LP, 
which must be measured in feet. For the real 
thing try Ecos de Columbia by various artists on 
London HBG1055, and for Westernised music 
[ would select the ever dependable Eddy 
Barclay on Felsted PDL85014—a collection 
called ** Music to make her yours”. There is 
also a plethora of Portuguese Washerwomen 
and birds and bees—respectively seven and 
six versions of each. There is some divergence 
of opinion as to whether the Lisbon laundry 
is Operated by one woman or employs a staff ; 
auyway my own selection is Franck Pourcel et 
ses cordes (wonderful!) on H.M.V. JOF117. 
Believe it or not but the composer of this 
confection is André Popp. On the back is 
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F ai trop aimé, by Jacob Gade, the JZelousy man, 
described as ‘‘ Tango Glamour ”’, and you can 
pronounce that how you like! For The Birds 
and the Bees you can really toss up, but if you 
should think I am not earning my keep if I 
fail to recommend then let us settle for our own 
Alma Cogan on H.M.V. POP223/7M415. 
Miss Cogan has a rival in Dorothy Collins, 
who has a good deal more than a laugh in her 
voice on Vogue Q 72173 *—He’s Got Me Hook, Line 
and Sinker, and I wouldn’t doubt it for a moment. 


Before the war we used to get records by Dick 
Haymes and Helen Forrest in duet. Both 
reappear separately. Helen Forrest on Capitol 
CL14594*, and Dick Haymes on LC6823. 
Both he and Frank Sinatra (LCT6106)— 
“Songs for Swingin’ Lovers ”’—sing standard 
classics and both include Gershwin’s Love is 
Here to Stay. Sinatra has out of period 
accompaniments for his Cole Porter songs, and 
repeats one verse of Anything Goes. On a vocal 
record that would seem to be plain crazy. 
Porter may be near the knuckle here, but then 
why choose point numbers if you are going 
to remove the point? Oh these crooners! 
Jimmie Lunceford’s “ For Dancers Only ”’ 
sounds like old recordings on Bruns. LAT8738, 
and Harry James includes an interesting 
September Song in his LP on Capitol LCT6107, 
mostly straightfoward trumpet playing with 
a big band. The cocktail hour is taken care of 
by Bill Snyder playing a pleasant enough 
piano in “ Music for Holding Hands”’ (it’s 
all right, you needn’t if you don’t want to) on 
Bruns. LAT8108, and Michel Legrand and 
Emil Stern join forces at two pianos on Felsted 
PDL85010. This is a mixture of well and little 
known numbers, including Le Grisbi by Jean 
Wiener of the famous piano act Wiener and 
Doucet, who once came to London to play 
Mozart at the Wigmore, while filling a spot 
at the Holborn Empire for the rest of the week. 
Doucet’s record of the Liebestod is still just about 
the naughtiest thing on disc! A _ novelty, 
though it ceases to be one after half an hour, 
is the record by the Norman Luboff Choir 
called ‘‘ Songs of the West”’, a collection of 
plaintive chants from the great open spaces of 
the American continent. Included is Cool 
Water, played by Billy May on his EP (Philips 
BBL7083 and Capitol EAP1o13—* It’s Billy 
May Time ’’). “‘ The night was made for love ”’ 
is the title of the latest Stanley Black collection 
on Decca LK4130—very good of its kind, and 
Les Brown has an LP called “ That Sound 
of Renown ’”’ (Vogue LVAgo1g), which starts 
well and then—off we go with a screaming 
recording that vitiates what might well be some 
interesting work. The record includes modern 
jazz versions of Gershwin’s “ American in 
Paris” and Tchaikovsky’s “‘Nutcracker ”’ Suite, 
played seriatim, though not much time is left 
for the waltz, which maybe is just as well! What 
to do with the sugar plum ? Answer nothing. 
It is played virtually straight, celesta and all. 
Ethel Smith once recorded Tico Tico on the 
organ, but here is Ken Griffin on an LP called 
“Latin Americana”? and including Yours, 
which I see has Latin-American sounding 
names as its authors. We never thought of that 
when Miss Lynn used to sing it to us in countless 
Hippodromes during the war (Philips BBR8093). 
Bunny Berigan will mean something to old 
hands in the jazz game. “ Take it Bunny” 
on Philips BBL7086 contains old recordings, 
including one made at Glenn Méiller’s first 
recording session in 1935 (Solo Hop). The 
record includes I’d Rather Lead a Band and Let 
Yourself Go, both good opening numbers for a 
show band and once coupled by Ambrose, but 
hardly the thing for a sideman to show his paces. 

Eric Delaney’s Truckin and Oranges and 
Lemons on Nixa N15054 is notable for some 
tympani, and Norman Grant’s strict tempo 
record (Esquire 5-103) for the word “ vocable ”’ 
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after one of the titles !' Adam Rennie and his 


Scottish Country Dance Quartet devote 
themselves exclusively to Irish Jigs and settings 
of things like When Irish Eyes are Smiling on 
Nixa SN3006, and Marie Benson sends the 
600 up for Philips (PB600) in Sweet Fanny 
Adams, who was fat, and Does You Do, about 
which I can only say “ Well done”. A nice 
old-fashioned style here. Paul Whiteman used 
to have a liking for Rimsky-Korsakov, whose 
Song of India (the Hindu Merchant’s song 
from “ Sadko’”’) crops up yet again for jazzing 
by Laurie Johnson on H.M.V. JO453. From 
a mass of Irish and Scottish records, non- 
specialists may enjoy Iam McLeish in a 
composed ballad called The Northern Lights of 
Old Aberdeen backed by Scots Wha’ Ha, sung with 
real fire on Nixa SN3002, while Frankie Laine 
reminds us of his sobriquet ““ Mr. Rhythm ”’ in 
The Cry of the Wild Goose and Mule Train on 
Mercury HTt109.° Louis Armstrong’s 
Memphis Blues is as expected but what he is 
doing with a ridiculous novelty called The 
Faithful Hussar I cannot imagine (Philips 
PB604). Seam Mooney sings Irish ballads on 
H.M.V. POP230. If We Only Had Old Ireland 
Over There refers to Australia. “‘ If the Blarney 
Stone stood out in Sydney Harbour and if 
Killarney’s lakes ran into Botany Bay” etc. 

Secombe shows off his new operatic 
voice in We'll Keep a Welcome and The World 
is Mine Tonight on Philips PB599. 

On 45’s Guy Lombardo sounds absolutely 
unchanged in Charleston Parisien and an amusing 
song called Rinka Tinka Man, to whom “ Mr. 
Handel can’t hold a candle’? on Capitol 
CL14585*, but Red Nichols is all too changed 
in Speak Easy, which he spoils by adding a 
chorus on CL14596*. Lawrence Welk is good 
in Practice, Practice What You Preach, a piece of 
Ink Spot evangelism on Vogue Q72167*’ and 
presents The Lennon Sisters (equal billing) 
in Graduation Day on Q72176*. Ken Mackin- 
tosh’s The Berkeley Hunt, should not be heard 
within miles of Amersham or Hunting Metro- 
land, but The Smith Brothers will find some 
sympathy for Smith by Smith and with Don 
Smith’s band on Decca F10759*. You will have 
to buy The Roland Shaw Orchestra’s You're 
Only Young Once for its sub-title—La Vita é un 
Paradiso di Bugie! Tommy Reilly plays a 
mouth organ on the reverse (F10758*) , and 
Sid Phillips playing Glad Rag Doll is one to 
wind up the party (H.M.V. POP226/7M418). 
To wind up this particular party here are two 
EP’s—Dean Martin singing Mississippi Mud, 
Georgia and other numbers very well indeed 
on Capitol EAPr1o22, and Les er in his 
excellent version of The Poor People of Paris, 
which is included on EAPro1g. All of which, 
of course, represents only a fraction of the 
records heard, but enough surely to help out 
the holiday. Needless to say ‘‘ Harlequin ”’ 
will not be packing his gramophone. 

Later: test pressings of H.M.V.’s records of 
two London shows have just come in. To 
recommend ‘“ Cranks” is as dangerous as 
recommending “‘ Waiting for Godot”. This 
revue has now moved into its third London 
home and is doing well ; it deserves to, but it 
is definitely a visual. It rhymes Paul Robeson, 
Gloria Swanson and Lord Tennyson, it refers 
to “‘ virgins in Slough” and has a couplet: 
“The Blackpool Tower, bursts into flower ’’. 
A harp and harpsichord played by young men 
in open shirts completes the “ artiness”’. It is. 
fair to say that you will enjoy the record after 
the show, and if you hear the record you will 
want to see the show to see if it is all really true 
(CLP1082). Lighting by Michael Northern 
says the brilliant sleeve! At the opposite end 
of the pole is ‘‘ Wild Grows the Heather ”’, the 
British musical that failed in the West End but 
has pleased the Provinces, and that should go 
for the record too. (DLP1125). 
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O cover as many as possible of the ever 

increasing number of records that should be 
dealt with each month in this section of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, for some while now Oliver King 
and I have had to reduce our reviews to lengths 
which we can only hope have satisfied our 
readers more than they have satisfied us. 

But this month, beset with more records than 
ever, we have had to go even further and in 
many cases give, in place of what we know as 
reviews, reports which to our minds are not 
much more than just notes. 

The alternative would have been to omit 
even a mention of many records to which we 
feel at least your attention should be drawn. We 
think that this would be even less satisfactory. 
If, however, in future you would rather have 
longer reviews of fewer records, please let me 
know. QO.K. and I will do our utmost to meet 
your wishes. E.J. 


*Julian “‘ Cannonball” Adderley 

**Cannonball (Adderley, Jerry Jones) (e) ; Willows 

(J. Jones) (h); uae? (Adderley, Jones) (f); 
Cynthia’s In Love (Gish, White, Owens) (6) ; 
The Song Is You (Kern) (a) ; Hurricane 
Connie (J. Jones) (c) ; Purple Shades (Douglas 
etal) (d); Rose Room (Hickman, Williams) (7) : 
Fallen Feather ( (Quincy Jones) (1); You’d Be 
So Nice To Come Home To (Porter) (zg) 
(12 in. EmArcy LP EJL102—25s. 04d.) 

(a) (Am. EmArcy 11957), (b) (do. 11958), (c) (de. 
11959), (d) (do. 11960)-—-Adderley (alto, flute); Jerome 
Crete ol (tnr); Cecil Payne (bar); Nat Adderley 

Jimmy Cleveland (tmb) ; John Williams 
(pmo); Paul Chambers (bass); Kenny Clarke (drs.) 
21/7/1955. U.S.A 

(e) (do. 11961), (f) (do. 11962), (zg) (do. 11963)— 
Personnel as for (a), er ri J. Johnson (tmb) replaces 
Cleveland. 29/7/1955. U.S 

(A) (do. 11994), (2) (do. “+ 1995), (7) (do. 11996)— 
Personnel as for (a), except J. J. Johnson (tmb) replaces 
ory wae Max Roach (drs) replaces Clarke. 5/8/1955. 


Julian “‘ Cannonball ’’ Adderley, seventeen- 
year-old alto saxist from Florida, has come into 
prominence since he and his brother, trumpeter 
Nat, arrived in New York last summer. Judged 
by his performance on this record, however, 
here is a cannonball which—so far as I’m con- 
cerned—completely misses its target. 

Mr. Adderley’s debt to Charlie Parker is 
obvious, but he has neither the imagination nor 
the lucidity of that great musician. His tone is 
often strained and ugly, his phrasing sloppy, his 
ideas trivial. A couple of the slower numbers— 
Cynthia’s In Love and Quincy Jones’s delightful 
Fallen Feathers—show that he is able to play 
more sensitively. On Hurricane Connie he takes 
a flute solo. Easily the best features of this 
record are the drumming by Kenny Clarke and 
Max Roach. E.J. 


Vic Ash Quartet 
**Early Morning (Le Sage) (a) 
**Just One Of Those Things (Porter) (5) 
(Tempo 78 A137; 45 45A137—4s. 3d.) 

(a) (Tempo VOG596), (b) (do. VOG598)—Ash (cit) ; 
Terry Shannon (pno); Pete Elderfield (bass); Benny 
Goodman (drs). 18/2/1956, during a N.J.F. concert at 
the Royal Festival Hall, London. 

Previous issue: (a) included in TAP2. 


Early Morning was included in the “ British 
Modern Jazz Scene 1956” LP, reviewed last 
month. I described this group as sounding a 
shade too genteel. The criticism applies even 
more aptly to Just One Of Those Things, par- 
ticularly as Terry Shannon—the most talented 
—— of the Quartet—takes no solo on this 
side. 


*Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
***Whistlin’ Rufus (Kerry Mills) (2); Big House 
Blues (Alley) (a); April Showers (S lvers) 
(a); One Swect Letter From You (Warren) 
(b) : Hushabye (Sunshine) (6); We Shall 
Walk Through The Valley (Trad.) (V by Dick 
Bishop) (c) 
(Nixa Jazz Today LP NJT502— 
(Nixa, tape numbers LL1002-A, -B) 
(a)—Barber (tmb); Monty Sunshine (cit); Pat 
Halcox (tft); Lonnie Donegan (bjo); Micky 
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Ashman (bass) ; 
London. 

(6)—Same personnel. 26/3/1956. London. 

(c)—Same personnel. 4/4/1956. London. 

This is rather a mixed bag. On the credit 
side we have a fine version of Whistling Rufus 
and a high spot in the Sunshine clarinet solo 
Hush-a-Bye ; on the debit, the rather messy 
ensemble on April Showers and One Sweet Letter. 
These sound rather as if the band were either 
unsure of what was called for, or else bored with 
such “pop” material. At all events, the 
cleanliness and precision we associate with the 
Barber band are not in evidence. The other 
tracks are up to standard. O.K. 


Ron Bowden (drs). 20/3/1 56. 


Sidney Bechet 
***Everybody kowen Saturday Night (Trad.) (5) 
***Laura (Mercer 


(Vogue 78 V2378 ; "5 45V2378— 6s.) 


(a) (French Vogue 55-V-5431)—Bechet 
Andre Reweliotty (cit); Guy Longnon (tpt) ; 
Louis Durand (mb) ; Eddie Bernard (pno ): 
d’Halluin (bass); Andre Jourdan (drs). 34yi2/1055. 
Paris. 

(b) (do. -5433)—Personnel as for (a), 
Franc replaces Reweliotty. Same session. 


(sop) ; 
e- 


except Rene 


Average Bechet, somewhat under-recorded 
in the case of the Saturday Night epic, which is an 
unusually long side, featuring a weak trumpet 
and Bechet—surely it is he ?—on clarinet. Or 
has he instilled his mannerisms into Rewilliotty 
as he did into Bob Wilber a decade ago in New 
York ? Laura steps up the tempo half-way, 
only to revert to the more usual slow beat. I 
can’t say I think it improves it. Recording on 
this side rather rough. 


*Clifford Brown—Max Roach 
***Sweet Clifford (Brown) (a2); Stompin’ At The 
Savoy (Sampson) (5) 
(EmArcy EP ERE1501—1I1s. 10d.) 


(a) (Am. EmArcy 10860), (6) (do. 10866)—Brown 
(tpt); Harold Land (tnr); Richie Powell (pno) ; 
raw? Morrow (bass) ; Max Roach (drs). 1955. 

No name is given for this group on this EP, 
but as it comes from an American LP entitled 
‘* Brown and Roach, Inc.’’—the first 12 in. LP 
to be put out there by Clifford and Max’s at 
the time regular unit—it seemed to me that the 
best way to list it was under their joint names. 


Thoughtful, finely-shaded trumpet by Clifford 
Brown and intelligent, dynamic drumming by 
Max Roach make it a _ better-than-average 





ABBREVIATIONS 


Acc .. accompaniment pno 
alto .. alto saxophone tur 
arr .. arranger tpt 
bar .. baritonesaxophone tmb 
bass .. string-bass Trad .. 
bjo .. banjo 4 

.. coloured artiste(s) vib 
clt .. clarinet voc 
drs .. drums uln 
gtr .. guitar xyl 


piano 

tenor saxophone 
trumpet 
trombone 
traditional 
vocal refrain 
vibraphone 
vocalist 

violin 
xylophone 


% indicates microgroove record, 334r.p.m. LPs and 
45 r.p.m EPs are distinguished by the letters LP before 
the catalogue number for the former, EP for the latter. 


Asterisks (maximum five) indicate mainly the re- 
viewers’ opinion of each record as compared with all 
others mentioned, but take into account also how a per- 
formance compares with the general standard achieved 
by the artiste(s) in previously released recordings. 


When known, the date and place -f recording, and if 
considered necessary also nationality or race of artiste(s), 
are given following the master number or personnel. 


record. Normally I avoid long drum solos, but 
Max Roach’s, as well as being displays of his 
prodigious technique, always have shape and 
pattern. Both tenor saxist Harold Land and 
pianist Richie Powell (Bud’s brother) play 


reasonably interesting solos. 


It is with regret that I have to tell you that 
we shall not be getting any new records 
featuring Clifford (affectionately known as 
* Brownie’’) Brown or “ Richie” Powell. 
They were killed together on June 27th last 
in a motor smash at Bedford, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Brown was only twenty-five years old. E.J. 


*Don Byas and his Orchestra 

***Red Cross (Charlie Parker) (a); 

Around (Byas) (a) ; 
Please Don’t Talk 
Gone (Stept) (0) 

(Felsted EP ESD3018—10s. 54d.) 

(a) (French Blue Star 23905)—Byas (tnr) ; 
Holland (¢jt); Billy Taylor (pno 
(gtr); Jean Bouchety (dass) ; 
Early 1947. Paris. 

(b) (do. 23906)—Personnel as for (a), plus Hubert 
ne (alto); Tyree Glenn (tmb). Early 1947. 

aris. 


Recorded nine years ago and using bop 
phrases that have become cliches, this music 
sounds self-conscious to-day. But there are good 
solos from Tyree Glenn (an_ underrated 
trombonist if ever there were one), Peanuts 
Holland, Billy Taylor and Don Byas, although 
the last-named does get a little flurried on a 
couple of tracks. 


Walking 
Dynamo o aoe e) (0); 
About When 


Peanuts 
); J. J. Tilche 
Buford Oliver (drs). 


*Bob Cooper 
***Tongue Twister (Cooper) (c); Strike Up The 
Band (Gershwin) (a); Deep In A Dream (Van 
Heusen) (5) 
(Capitol EP EAP1021—1LlIs. 10d.) 
(a) (Am. Capitol 13747)—Cooper , omen English 
horn); Bud Shank (alto, flute, tnr) ; y Giuffre 
(tnr, clt, bar); Stu W liamson oe, tmp) ; Bob 
Enevoldsen (tmb, tnr, bass-clt); Claude Williamson 
pno); Max ennett (ass); Stan Levy (drs). 
26/4/1955. U.S.A. 
(b) (do. 18958)—Personnel as for (a), except add John 
raas (French horn); Joe Mondragon (bass) replaces 
Bennett ; Shelly Manne (drs) replaces Levy. 13/6/1955. 


U.S.A. 
mY (do. 13646)—Personnel as for (6). 14/6/1955- 
S.A. 


A group of eminent West Coast modernists 
play their own brand of jazz with intelligence 
and verve. A lengthy version of the Bob Cooper 
composition Tongue Twister takes up the whole 
of one side. Strike Up The Band, at a spank ng 
tempo, is followed by a complex arrangement of 
Deep In A Dream, the scoring creating some 
intriguing tone-colours. Bud Shank, whose 
Quintet has this month a 12 in. LP side all to 
itself (see page 105) sounds perhaps the finest 
of the soloists. E.J. 


*Nils-Bertil Dahlander Quartet 
“* Those Swinging Swedes ’’—Vol. 9 
**Lullaby Of The Leaves (Petkere); What Is 
This Thing Called Love (Porter); Laura 
(Raskin) 
(Esquire EP EP99—13s. 74d.) 

(Swedish Metronome, tape numbers MREP60-A, -B)— 
Dahlander (drs); Stig Larson (vid); Rune 
Gustafsson (gir); Bengt Carlson (bass). 8/2/1954. 
Stockholm. 


Delicate, tasteful performances by a Quartet 
led by Nils-Bertil Dahlander, a Swedish 
drummer who has worked in the U.S. with the 
Terry Gibbs Quartet. Best soloist in the group 











